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FRENCH FINANCE. 


it is now possible to form some notion of what the late war 
has cost France, of what annual revenue has to be raised, 
and of the mode in which it is proposed to raise it. But 
although M. Povyer-Quertier’s financial statement is allowed 
on all hands to be singularly clear, comprehensive, and 
straightforward, the estimates which it embodies must neces- 
sarily be accepted *~‘th some reserve. It is impossible as yet 
for the Governme: ‘to have ascertained what the whole cost 
of the war will be what the amounts to be paid for indemni- 
ties to the devasta d provinces will reach, what will be the 
effect of the loss of ..lsace and the ceded districts of Lorraine, 
or how far the new taxation imposed will itself dry up the 
sources of taxation. In June last M. Tiers thought that 
488 millions of francs of new taxes would be all he should 
have to ask; he now wants 650 millions. Still the figures 
now given by the Government may be taken as approximate, 
sand it is due to the Government to say that M, Povrsr- 
Quertier has furnished the materials for calculation ima simple 
ing for the moment that the total 
war be taken at 340 millions 
213 svhave b¢en already provided. The sale of certai 

stores and rentés e proceeds of a special temporary tax. 
have produced. 9p Millions, and 204 have been 
borrowed, 130 “having been received from the two loans of 
1870 and the new Five per Cent. Loan of 1871, 61 having 
been borrowed from the Bank of France, and 13 being owed 
to the proprietors of the Eastern Railway. There remain, 
therefore, 127 millions to be raised, and 120 of these millions 
are not payable until 1874, although interest on them is. 
payable meanwhile to Germany at 5 per cent. The Govern- 
ment éstimates the annual revenue necessary to meet all charges 
at 116 millions sterling, of which 13 millions are for depart- 
mental:outiay, leaving 97 to be raised for the public service. 
The: last “Imperial Budget showed an expenditure of 74 
a but-teduections in expenditure to ‘the amount of 
6 millions:are to: be made, 1 million less being spent on the 


navy, and 3unillions less on public works. But the taxes exist- 
. ing before are now estimated to produce only 72 millions, 
so that the€otll to be made up by new taxation is 23 millions 


more expenditure and 2 millions of deficiency in the products 
of taxation, or 25 millions in all. It is not clear whether this 
deficiency Ro che is to be ascribed to the loss of Alsace 
and Lorrainé, or to the diminished product of taxes owing to 
the distress of the country, or to the fact that the Imperial 
Government, which was always getting into debt, may have 
arranged to spend 74 millions, while only receiving 72. As 
the loss of Alsace and Lorraine must involve a loss of at least 
2 millions of revenue, if the deficiency of 2 millions above- 
mentioned does not arise from this source, the rest of France 
must now be taxed 2 millions more than the 25 needed for 
the new expenditure, and must have a total burden of 27 
millions of new taxation thrown on it. Stated shortly, it may be 
said that France is spending 29 millions more than before the 
war, and has to make up a deficiency of taxes of 2 millions, and 
thus has to find 31 millions more altogether, but this is 
reduced to 25 millions by the reductions of expenditure. 

The Assembly had already voted before the prorogation 
15 millions of additional taxes, and is now asked for 10 
millions more. The two questions which France, through 
the Assembly, has to decide are—first, whether these 10 
millions are really wanted ; and, secondly, how they are to be 
raised. The Assembly, under the guidance of the Govern- 
ment, has chosen to discuss the latter question first; but as 
some of the more intelligent French journalists point out, the 
former is the question that ought to be discussed first if it is 
to be discussed at all. Indeed, not tu discuss it now, is to 


close the door to discussion of it hereafter. If it is decided 
how 10 millions more taxes are to be raised, it will seem 
absurd to debate afterwards whether they need be raised... But 
it is impossible to understand the present position of French 
finance, unless it is understood how it happens that these 
10 millions of new taxes are thought to be necessary. In 
the first place, 3 millions more are to be spent on the army, 
which is now to have 18 millions devoted to it; and 3 millions 
less are to be spent on public works. To foreigners the first 
thing to ask would seem to be, whether it is wise to stint public 
works in order to spend more on the army; but as no French 
party or journal of any influence appears to doubt about 
the expediency of incurring this vast amount of extra un- 
productive expenditure, there is no use in discussing the 
question whether it is wise. If the army had had merely the 
old sum spent on it, there would have been only seven 
millions more to find; whereas as things stand there are ten 
millions. Of these ten millions eight are to be applied to 
the repayment of the advances of the Bank of France, and 
this sum of eight millions is to be paid annually for eight 
years, until the whole of the advance is paid off. There 
is.also a sum considerably exceeding a million to be applied 
to the repayment of sums advanced by the De nts and 
Communes for the expeniges of the mobilized National G 

It may be said therefore that these ten millions are to be 
raised to make repayments. We may omit the sums destined 
for repayments other those to the Bank of France; 
for to discuss the repayments ‘to the Departments and the 
Communes would require ‘a knowledge of the ldcal needs of 


different parts of France which no foreigner, and perhaps 
Searcely any Frenchmen out of the Government circle, can 


pretend to possess. But the question whether France is wise 
in submitting for eight years to raise eight millions a year to 
pay off the advances of the Bank of France, is a question, 
although of some intricacy, of great practical importance. 

No misnomer could be more delusive than to speak of this 
repayment as a sinking fund. It constitutes a fund that 
will pay off a debt, but its pri object is not to pay off a 
debt. The Bank now receives only three per cent. interest 
on its advances, and will soon receive only one per cent., 
and it would be the height of folly to cripple commerce and 
burden the people in order to pay off a debt bearing one 
per cent. interest. But the object of the Government is not 
to pay off a debt, but to bring back the country to a 
metallic currency. The advances of the Bank have been 
made in paper money, not exchangeable for bullion; and the 
Government wants the country to go through a great and 
painful effort in order to make the notes of the Bank once more 
convertible into coin. The authorised issue of the Bank is now 
96 millions sterling, and the Government wish the limit to be 
extended to 112 millions sterling. Under an arrangement 
made in the course of last summer, the Bank is bound 
to advance 16 millions more to the Government, and there is 
therefore no doubt that the amount of paper money must be 
increased. But the present issue did not much exceed 
93 millions until a day or two ago, and it was contended 
that no more need be issued than the 16 millions to be 
lent to the Government, and that the legal limit might 
therefore be fixed at a point under 112 millions. But 
this is a very minor matter, as, if the Bank could keep 
within the limit now, there is no reason why it should 
not doso after the limit has been extended. The real question 
is, how much must be repaid to the Bank in order to keep the 
notes of the Bank up to their nominal value. The Government 
plan is, as we have said, to borrow 16 millions more, and then 
to begin repaying the whole advances by instalments, which 
will extinguish it ineight years. To this it is objected that if 
in the current year 8 millions are to be repaid, it can be of 
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no use to borrow 16. There does not appear to be much 
force in this objection. The Government would certainly be 
nearly equally well provided if it borrowed 8 millions, and used 
the 8 millions produced by the new taxes for the purposes to 
which the other half of the sum to be borrowed is to be ap- 
plied. But it may want the whole money before the taxes 
can give it, and the urgency with which it has implored the 
Assembly to deal with the question at once seems to show that 
this is so; and if the principle of paying off the advances of 
the Bank is to be established, it may as well be established at 
once, so as to accustom the country to it from the outset. The 
main question is whether to prevent the depreciation of the 
paper money the advances of the Bank must be paid off. 
The facts are that the Bank has only 25 millions of bullion in 
its vaults, while before the war it had as much bullion as it 
had issued paper money. Now the bullion will be less than 
one-fourth of the paper money. This seems an enormous 
change; but as a matter of fact the Bank paper has never 
fallen to a discount of more than two anda half. The notes 
of the Bank of France are practically taken as if they could 
be exchanged for gold, although the circulation has been so 
largely increased. It is argued therefore, and as it seems 
with much force, that it is by no means necessary to repay the 
whole of the Bank advances in order to restore a convertible 
currency. Some repayment may be necessary, and possibly 
the further issue of 16 millions may send the notes of the Bank 
to a larger discount. But it is evident that France can em- 
ploy a much larger amount of paper money than was current 
before the war. If this is so, the 8 millicns for eight years to 
be produced by new taxes cannot be altogether necessary for 
the repayment of the Bank advances. Why, then, does M. 
‘Turers insist on having them? The answer given by hostile 
critics—and the language stated to have been used by M. 
Povrer-QUERTIER seems to give some foundation for this 
answer—is that M. Turers wants this 8 millions for other 
purposes. The whole amount of the cost of the war has 
not yet been ascertained, and M. Turters has very warlike 
notions ; and it is guessed that these 8 millions are meant a 
little fur the Bank and a great deal for wars past and future. 


If they are to be found, how are they to be found? The 
Government proposes to raise them as follows :—An import 
duty on raw materials is to give 34 millions, and an import 
duty on textile substances is to give 2} millions. The other 
millions are to come from miscellaneous sources, the chief 
of which are a further augmentation of the sugar duties anda 
deduction of three per cent. from all dividends except those 
on rentes and the funds of co-operative societies. A great 
number of French economists have desired to substitute for 
the taxes on raw materials an income-tax. The taxation 
of raw materials is so wholly opposed to English notions of 
Sinance, and we are unhappily so familiar with an income-tax, 
that it is scarcely necessary to say that, from an English point 
of view, this counter proposal has much to recommend it. 
The Committee of the Assembly appointed to report on M. 
Povuyer-Quertier’s proposal advised that the import duties 
on raw materials should be replaced by an income-tax; but 
then it was not an income-tax such as we understand it in 
England. It was not to fall on real property at all, nor on 
fundbolders. It was exclusively to fall on the holders of 
personal property, and on the profits of trades and professions. 
A certain section of politicians, headed by M. Wotowss1, 
wished for an income-tax levied on all incomes of every kind ; 
but the Assembly rejected the proposal by a very decisive 
majority, and M. Baupritiart, who has discussed the subject 
in the last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and who 
supports an income-tax on all kinds of income, allows, and it 
may be said demonstrates, that such an income-tax would be 
very unfair unless the general scheme of French taxation 
were largely recast, so that persons who now pay income-tax in 
a disguised shape should not have to pay it twice over. If, as 
the Committee propose, only some sorts of incomes are to pay 
income-tax, it has por og | to be shown that the persons 
who are called on to suffer the new burden are persons who 
would not otherwise pay their fair share of taxation. Who 
are these persons? They are persons possessed of personal 
property, and belonging more or less to the easy classes, 
and persons who are making yearly profits. M. Tuers in 
the elaborate and carefully prepared speech which he deli- 
vered in the Assembly on Tuesday strongly combated the 
notion that these portions of the public ought to be sub- 


. jected to new and special taxation. The scheme of French 


taxation must be looked on as a whole, he said, and it is 
eminently iavourable to the poor. The easy classes pay 
three-fourths of the whole, taxation, and it would be grossly 
anfair to alter the distribution of taxation further to their 


prejudice, even if the extreme annoyance and discomfort of 
the inquisitorial nature of the income-tax is not taken into 
consideration. The income-tax being thus dismissed, M. 
Tuers stoutly maintained that taxes on raw materials are 
the best way of getting the money. He owned that this was 
contrary to English notions, as introducing the system of Protec- 
tion in one of its worst forms. Nor were the English notions 
wrong, according to M. Tuters, for the English. If he were an 
Englishman, he himself would, he said, bea warm Free- 
trader. But Free-trade will not, he is prepared to show, do 
for France. Whether his reasoning will convince the 
Assembly we cannot tell as yet; but it is extremely desirable 
that the French should be induced to argue out the whole 
matter for themselves, and that a contribution should be 
made by so competent an authority on his side of the question 
as M. Tuters to the solution of that great issue on which, out 
of England, there is so much diversity of opinion, whether the 
advantages of Free-trade are constant and universal, or 
whether they are only accidental and local. England will 
never convert the world to Free-trade until by full discussion 
and free argument it has been shown that Free-trade is not a 
peculiar English luxury which other nations cannot afford. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 


7 is satisfactory to observe that, notwithstanding the lapse 
of years and the political and personal changes which 
have succeeded the close of his active career, Lord ELLen- 
BOROUGH'S great abilities have, on the occasion of his death, re- 
ceived full recognition. Among the statesmen of his own age 
he was nearly the last survivor; and his tastes and qualities 
would perhaps have been better adapted to a still earlier 
time. Sympathy with popular impulses, ready acceptance 
of new political doctrines, belonged neither to his character nor 
to his conception of public duty. His opinions on domestic 
and foreign policy were not bigoted or illiberal; but his 
natural place was that of a senator in an aristocratic common- 
wealth or monarchy. Modern reformers might perhaps accuse 
him of thinking more of the greatness of his country than of 
the economic prosperity of its inhabitants, and he would 
scarcely have cared to deny the charge. His disappearance 
from the scene forms one of a thousand illustrations of the 
wisdom of Nature in causing the generations of men to succeed 
each other like those of leaves. Swirr for once missed the 
point of his own fiction when he exposed the inconveniences 
of immortality in the instance of the Struldbrugs whom GuL- 
LIVER met in Laputa. Their perpetual and hopeless dotage 
made the unhappy immortals a burden to their families and 
an object of contempt to the whole community. It would 
perhaps have been more instructive to have allowed them ‘to 
retain all their former vigour, and to find themselves never- 
theless misplaced and useless among “‘ new men, strange faces, 
“ other minds.” Lord ELLENBorovuGH’s patriotic pride founded 
on historical associations, and his tacit assumption of the in- 
herent right of the upper classes to administer the government 
for the public good, could not with any advantage have been 
brought into collision with political doctrines‘which move in 
another plane of thought. The courage and administrative 
vigour which he displayed during his brief Indian reign might 
be worthy of imitation in future emergencies. It has often 
been stated that Lord ELLensorovca felt through life the dis- 
appointment of having been prevented by his father from 
entering the army. As it happened, his prime of life would 
have coincided with a prolonged peace; but his energy, his 
industry, and his confidence in himself might perhaps, with 
favourable opportunities, have raised him to eminence as a 
soldier. He would probably have been an efficient Minister of 
War or of the Navy; but his tenure of office at the Admiralty 
was too short to test his capacity or success. 


Like Pitt, Fox, Pert, Lord Granvitiz, Lord Caxnine, 
and the third Lord Grey, Lord ELLensorovcH confirmed by 
his example Horace’s proposition that the strong descend 
from the strong in the male line. The Chief Justice, when 
at the Bar, had during the prolonged trial of Warren Hastings 
contended on no unequal terms with Burke, Fox, Suermay, 
and Francis; and on the Bench his personal supremacy was 
almost as fully recognised as his legal authority. His severity 
against political libellers was perhaps justly censured; but his 
force of intellect and character was never questioned. His 
son sat only for a short time in the House of Commons; but 
although he had taken no prominent part in public business, 
the Duke of WELLINGTON so far appreciated his powers as to 
introduce him into his Cabinet when he had the choice of the 
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ablest men of both parties in 1828. At the Board of Control, 
over which Lord ELtensoroveu presided in three or four dif- 
ferent Ministries, he acquired an undeserved dislike and 
contempt for the Board of Directors, who were necessarily 
his competitors for power. Under the old Indian Constitu- 
tion the President of the Board of Control was absolute 
whenever he chose to exert his full authority ; but the Court of 
Directors by means of its patronage ordinarily governed India. 
The Court or the Secret Committee was compelled to 
forward any despatch which it might receive from the 
Board of Control; and it sometimes happened, as in the 
case of the Affghan War, that an unwise Minister was ex- 
clusively responsible for measures which entailed popular 
discredit on the Directors, who had remonstrated in vain. 
When Sir Rozert Peet in 1841 proposed the appointment of 
Lord ELensoroven as Governor-General, the Court of 
Directors could offer no reasonable objection, though they 
would have preferred another nomination. Lord AuckLAND, 
who had been some years before made a Cabinet Minister 
without any intelligible reason, had been still more strangely 
supposed to have a claim on the party which could only be 
satisfied by the government of India. The result was the 
purposeless march to Cabul, and the subsequent destruction of 
an army which was commanded by another favourite of the 
inscrutable Whigs. It was highly proper that the ablest 
statesman who could be found should be employed to retrieve 
the disaster ; but the Court of Directors would have preferred 
in a Governor-General the quality of consummate prudence 
to enterprise and daring. It is probable that the Duke of 
WELLINGTON may have recommended Lord ELLENnoRoUGH to 
Sir Rozert Peet, though perhaps the Ministry at home may not 
have been informed beforehand of the intentions with which he 
sailed for India. All parties were agreed on the necessity of 
securing the frontier from attack ; and there were those even 
in that day who doubted the justice of retaliation for the 
failure of an unprovoked aggression ; but Lord ELLENBorouGH 
was not inclined to leave off the game as a loser, and sound 
policy may well have dictated the expediency of incurring a new 
risk for the sake of converting defeat into victory. Lord Auck- 
LAND had invaded Affghanistan to place on the throne a legiti- 
mate Pretender, who would, as it was supposed, be favourable 
to English interests. Lord ELLENBorovGH was only concerned 
to satisfy Affghanistan and Asia that the English arms, when 
properly directed, were still invincible. Two separate armies, 
respectively commanded by Pottock and Nort, marched by 
converging routes on Cabul, and the forces which had, with 
the aid of weather and famine, annihilated the remains of 
Exruinstone’s army, found themselves unable to offer effectual 
resistance to the competent lieutenants of a resolute Viceroy. 
No further attempt was made either to change the dynasty or 
to retain permanent possession of the country. The victorious 
armies retired without molestation into their own territory, 
and Lord ELLensoroven’s triumphant poiicy would have been 
universally applauded if he had not unluckily determined to 
reclaim the gates of Somnath, which had been removed from 
India some centuries earlier by the Mahometan conqueror, 
Maumoop of Ghuznee. The gates themselves, whether 
genuine or apocryphal, might perhaps have been neither 
missed by the Affghans nor greatly esteemed either by the 
English or the Hindoos, if Lord ELLensoroven had not con- 
sulted his own personal tastes by issuing a proclamation 
about the gates in the style of Napoteon’s Egyptian bul- 
letins. It is a curious proof of the antipathy of English- 
men to bombastic phrases, that irritation at Lord ELLEen- 
BoROUGH'’s theatrical flourish almost effaced the gratitude which 
he had justly earned by his vindication of the power and 
military honour ofthe Empire. The Court of Directors could 
scarcely venture to reeall a Governor-General for a verbal 
exhibition of bad taste, nor was the possible tendency of the 
proclamation to cause disaffection among the Mahometans 
noticed at the time; but there can be little doubt that general 
dislike of fine language prevented the disapproval which 
might otherwise have been felt at the subsequent recall of the 
Governor-General. 


Lord Exvensoroucu next undertook the conquest of 
Scinde, through Sir C. Napier, who in military genius 
and in general tone of thought .was a commander 
after his own heart. The justice of the enterprise was more 
questionable than the vigour and success with which it was 
accomplished; but the Ameers of Scinde were oppressive 
rulers to their own subjects, who probably benefited by the 
substitution of British rule for the actual despotism. As a 
matter of policy the conquest was afterwards retrospectively 
justified by the Sikh invasion of the North-West provinces a few 
years later, when the possession of Scinde, which might other- 


wise have been hostile, was found to be of vital importance. 
The campaign in Central India relieved British India from the 
danger which had arisen from the presence ofa greatnative army 
in Gwalior. The most unjustifiable peculiarity of Lord Ex.en- 
BOROUGH’s administration was his habit of slighting the Civil 
Service, while he took every opportunity of noticing and pro- 
moting meritorious officers of the army. His own knowledge 
of the details of Indian administration was necessarily super- 
ficial ; and the Indian civil servants have at all times 
advantageously with any other class of official or non-official 
Englishmen. When Lord Exiensoroucu proceeded to treat 
the instructions of the Court of Directors with negligence and 
disrespect, they showed wisdom and courage by recalling him 
before the end of his term of office. The first duty of every 
Government is to maintain discipline and subordination, and it 
may be added that the Court of Directors on disputed questions 
often exercised a sounder judgment than the Board of Con- 
trol. When Lord ELLENBorovucH returned to office many years 
later, he was again driven into premature retirement in con- 
sequence of a more blamable act of indiscretion. His violent 
despatch to Lord Cannine on the question of the title of the 
Talookdars of Oude would in itself have been open to 
objection; and there was far less excuse for publishing the 
despatch before it could have been received by the Viceroy. 
Although Lord ELtensoroven’s conduct was on other occa- 
sions open and generous, it is difficult in this case to acquit 
him of complicity with a political intrigue. It was well 
known that the Ministers were at the moment anxious to 
provide a vacancy for Mr. Disrarti1, who would, as it was 
understood, have exchanged his political position in the House 
of Commons for the Governor-Generalship of India. If Lord 
CanninG could have been forced by a public affront to resign, 
Mr. GLapstonE, who about the same time canvassed the 
county of Flint in the Ministerial interest, would almost cer- 
tainly have taken office under Lord Dersy, and in con- 
sequence he would probably at this moment have been the 
earnest and eloquent leader of the Conservative party. The 
attainment of such an object would, to amember of Lord Dersy’s 
Government, have been worth almost any sacrifice except that of 
character. In Lord ELLenBoroven’s case the error also in- 
volved precipitate retirement from office, while Lord Cannine 
calmly retained the Viceroyalty until the return of his friends 
to power. 

Though his conduct as a statesman was sometimes open to 
criticism, and though he neither sought nor attained the highest 
political rank, Lord ELLENBOROUGH was the greatest orator in 
the House of Lords, and, with the single exception of Mr. 
Bricut, he was the greatest orator of his time. Lord Dersy 
was a brilliant debater and a forcible declaimer, unsurpassed 
in readiness, in playfulness, and in felicity of personal attack ; 
but he was indolent; he was almost always imperfectly in- 
formed; and he never succeeded in assuming a tone of high 
moral elevation. Lord Lynpaurst, who was in the highest 
degree clear, incisive, and logical, never attempted to soar into 
the higher regions of oratory. Mr. Guapstone is full of 
knowledge, and copious in elocution, and he is transparently 
penetrated and oppressed by an overwhelming conviction of 
the truth and paramount importance of the doctrine which he 
may happen at the moment to believe and propound; but 
his speeches are deficient in proportion and finish, nor is he 
apt to utter the pregnant aphorisms and epigrams which 
fasten on the memory. Lord ELLensoroucn had every ad- 
vantage of person, manner, and voice, and he never spoke 
without preparation. Standing during the greater part of his 
life apart from the immediate conflict of parties, he confined 
himself to subjects which he understood, and in which he 
had a genuine interest. His style was pure, and at the same 
time lofty and dignified, recalling perhaps better than that of 
any ‘contemporary orator the stately manner of Pitt, whom 
he must have heard in his boyhood. On his rare ap 
asa speaker in the House of Lords, when he followed Lord 
Dersy and other principal debaters, his eloquence seemed to 
transpose the discussion into a different key. If he hada 
defect as an orator, it was that his speeches, less persuasive 
than imposing, tended to excite admiration rather than assent. 


PRINCE BISMARK’S DESPATCH. 


INCE BISMARK has written a despatch to Count 

Arni, the first impression as to which will be, in most 
minds, that it is not altogether in the style of Prince Bismark. 
He generally says what he means, and means what he says, 
and what he says and means is by no means of a pleasant 
kind to those with whom he has got to deal; but here he has 
gone out of his way to say things which we should have 
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thought he would have left unsaid. His subject is the 
acquittal of two Frenchmen named Bertin and TOoNNELET, 
who were accused of assassinating German soldiers, but who, 
being tried by French juries, were acquitted as heroes and 
patriots. The German CuanceLor does not like this mode 
of treating the murderers of German soldiers, and he accord- 
ingly, through the medium of the German Ambassador 
at Paris, lets the French, as well as his own country- 
men, know his sentiments on the subject. He acquits 
the French Government of all responsibility for the ver- 
dict of the jury, and with an unpleasant candour he ex- 
presses himself quite willing to believe that it is not able to 
control the behaviour of the officials employed to conduct the 
trials. It is the French people who baffle their own Govern- 
ment. The sense of justice is so utterly lost in France, even 
in circles where the cause of order and law is nominally 
upheld, that Europe can only recognise and deplore the difli- 
culties which the French Government undergoes at the hands 
of the passionate, reckless, senseless people who overpower 
it. Prince Bismark has no wish to reproach the French 
Government; he only wishes that his views should be 
distinctly communicated to M. pe Remusat, and that 
if he has to do anything disagreeable it should be re- 
cognised that he gave ample warning of what he was 
going to do. The premeditated murder of Germans goes 
unpunished in France, and a very strict application of the 
lez talionis would make it follow that Germans murdering 
Frenchmen in Germany should also be free from punishment. 
But this the high moral culture of Germany forbids. Still 
Germany will not be satisfied if Germans are to be murdered 
in France and no one punished. If the murderer is caught 
by the Germans there will be no difficulty. A state of siege 
has been proclaimed in the occupied districts, and every 
Frenchman accused of assassinating a German soldier will be 
tried by a German Court-martial. But it may easily happen 
that the assassin, before he is caught by the Germans, 
escapes into a part of France not occupied by the Germans, 
and what is to happen then? The German authorities 
did ask that Bertin and Tonnexer should be given up to 
them, but the French Government declined. The Germans 
did not persist, for they hoped that French law would 
give them all the justice they asked for. In this they 
have been utterly disappointed. French juries, judges, by- 
standers, mobs, and journals all agreed in treating the 
assassins as having deserved well of the Republic, and 
as true sons of a great country. This the CHANCELLOR can- 
not stand, for Germany which he represents cannot possibly 
stand it. That harmless honest Germans on military duty 
should be basely assassinated, and then that the assassins 
should be brought to a mock trial, and acquitted, and 
applauded, and treated as the benefactors of their species, is 
enough to make the blood of angry Germans boil. ‘The 
CuaNcELLor therefore announces that, if any more such 
murders are committed, and the murderers escape ‘out of 
German jurisdiction, he will ask that the murderers shall 
be given up, and if his request is not complied with, he will 
seize on and imprison French hostages, and will even have re- 
course to still more stringent measures. What the latter phrase 
may mean is not clear, but it is probably equivalent to 
saying that he will do the very worst to the French that the 
high moral culture of Germany will permit him to do; and 
as he does not wish to define precisely what this may be— 
high moral culture notoriously offering a rapidly and widely 
differing standard at different times—he uses a latitude of ex- 
pression which will allow him hereafter to go to any length 
he pleases, and to say that he has given fair warning of his 
intentions. 


Up to this point Prince Bismark seems to be quite 
justified in what he writes. It is necessary that French- 
men should know that German soldiers will be adequately 
protected against assassination, and it is natural that Ger- 
mans and German soldiers should have the same assurance 
given them in as formal a manner as possible. There is, 
perhaps, a nearer approach to big talk than is usual with 
Prince Bismark when he claims it as a trait of the peculiarly 
high moral culture of Germany that he is not going to sanction 
anything so monstrous as revenge by letting the murderers of 
Frenchmen in Germany go free. In the main, however, what 
he says is not more than it was to be expected he should say. 
He has to see that German soldiers are secure, and although 
it is not very easy to see how taking hostages would bring 
this security about, still it would strike a certain amount of 
terror, and might make the assassination of German soldiers 
unpopular in the districts from which the hostages were taken. 
But Prince BisMakK was not content with stating what he 


should do for the future if further assassinations took place. 
He devotes the concluding paragraphs of his despatch to a 
general lamentation over the bad feeling displayed by French- 
men of all ranks to Germany, and even hints that he regrets 
having lately been so lenient in his treatment of France, and 
intimates that he may soon have to show greater sternness in 
dealing with the vanquished. The exasperation caused by 
the German victories so strongly, he says, inflames the French 
population up to the circle from which the jurors, the officials, 
the advocates, and the judges are drawn, that Germany in 
future negotiations with France must think, not only how to 
secure the fulfilment of the conditions of peace, but also how 
to maintain its position in the departments still occupied. 
Prince Bismark had hoped that it might be possible to with- 
draw the whole occupying force before all the indemnity was 
fully paid up, but the events which attended the acquittal of 
Bertin and Tonnevet have dispelled this hope. No one in 
France has been bold enough to say that such mockeries of 
justice are wrong, although a few have faintly urged that 
they may be inexpedient while Germans still occupy some of 
the departments of France. If, then, the Germans were to 
retire altogether, the French would certainly not continue to 
assassinate German soldiers in France, for there would be none 
to assassinate; but, as they have proved that they have no 
notion of justice or honour, they would, Prince Bismark 
suggests, gratify their hatred by refusing to pay the remainder 
of what was due to Germany. 

Even men who ordinarily calculate with precision the 
consequences of what they say and do are sometimes led 
away by the feelings of the moment, and probably Prince 
Bismark has suffered himself, under the influence of the 
legitimate indignation inspired by the unpunished murder of 
German soldiers, to say more than he would have said 
in a calmer moment. What he has said of France is not 
just or fair, and had, as a mere matter of expediency, 
been better leit unsaid. It is not true that no Frenchmen 
raised their voices to say that the life of a foreigner, 
even though he might be a German and one of the 
hated army of conquerors, ought to be held sacred. The 
Presipent of the Republic stated this as plainly and firmly 
as he could in his Message, and it is very discourteous to 
draw a hard line as Prince Biswark does between the French 
Government and the French nation, and to say contemp- 
tuously that the sentiments of the Government are admirable 
and above reproach, only that the Government is utterly 
unable to make the nation share its sentiments or 
them out in action. What the Presipent of the Republic 
says in the name of the nation ought to be taken as that 
which the nation would wish to have said in its name. 
Nor can it fairly be said that the acquittal of these 
two men shows anything like the amount of blackhearted 
malignity towards Germany with which Prince Bismark 
characterizes it. A jury under such circumstances is not 
a wholly fair tribunal, but neither is it wholly unfair. It can 
scarcely help taking into consideration what Prince Bismark 
wholly ignores, the provocations which the German soldiers 
give to the French among whom they are quartered, and the 
particular provocations which it may be alleged the murderers 
received from those they slew. A juror naturally leans to- 
wards his countryman, and gives him the benetit of every doubt. 
This may show, as we think it does show, that the lives of 
German soldiers would not be safe in the occupied dis- 
tricts if those who attacked them were to be simply tried by 
a French jury, and Prince Bismark has been forced to provide 
that a swilter and sharper kind of justice shall overtake those 
by whom the safety of the German soldiers is endangered. 
But neither does the acquittal at all show that the jurors 
think it right to kill Germans, or that they have lost 
all sense of honour and justice, or that they or any of their 
class would wish France to forfeit its word, and not pay a sum 
of money which it has engaged to pay. And if the description 
given of the feelings and sentiments of the upper and middle 
classes in France is not accurate, it must have been in point 
of prudence a mistake to give this description, and to pub- 
lish it tothe world. Prince Bismark’s despatch will go far to 
create the very feeling the existence of which he affects to 
deplore; and, more especially, the French Government, with 
whose conduct he condescends to announce himself satisfied, 
may reasonably complain that by the injurious and humi- 
liating distinction which he draws between them and the nation, 
he has done much to destroy their influence, and to counteract 
the efforts which he allows them to be honestly making to 
carry out the conditions of peace, and meanwhile to prevent 
any tresh collisions between the two nations. 
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THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND M. CATACAZY. 


ge frankness of American diplomacy has been so often 
exhibited at the expense of England that it is satis- 
factory or amusing to notice the consistency with which it is 
applied to dealings with other Powers. It is not a little sur- 
prising that a Russian diplomatic agent should behave with 
the indiscretion which is attributed to M. Catacazy, and the 
persistence of Prince Gortcuakorr in retaining him in his post 
is still more unaccountable. Mr. Hamitton Fisn’s despatches 
on the subject correct the erroneous impression that M. 
Catacazy’s original offence consisted in officious inter- 
ference with the conclusion of the Treaty of Washington. 
It seems that the Russian Minister, for some unexplained 
reason, took an active part im opposing a private claim on 
his Government oy the representatives of a certain deceased 
American citizen named Perkins. It is difficult to believe 
that the CHaNnceLLor of the Empire can have troubled himself 
to evade the payment of a sum which can scarcely have taxed 
the resources of Russia ; and yet M. Catacazy can have had 
nothing to gain or lose by the rejection of the demand. It 
might have been sup that for his own sake he would 
have preferred the goodwill of the Washington Government 
to any possible solution of the great Perkins question. If 
his motives are obscure, the charges which are brought against 
him by the Secretary of State are of an unusual character. 
It seems that the obnoxious Minister adopted the local prac- 
tice of “ importuning Senators and Representatives, and 
“ resorting to personal interviews and solicitations.” His 
urgency was distasteful to the legislators who were thus 
addressed ; and it may be inferred that, not contented with 
administering personal rebuffs to M. Catacazy, they brought 
their grievances before the Secretary of State. The personal 
pressure of his own constituents and of the members of his 
party on a Senator or member of Congress must be sufficiently 
troublesome without the addition of intrusion by a foreign 
Minister. Not contented with lobbying and button-holding, 
the indefatigable Caracazy took to newspaper-writing against 
the Perkins assignees of the claim, the Perkins witnesses, 
and even the Perkins counsel, and his language was so coarse 


that, in the opinion of the Secretary oF SraTe, it might, 


possibly have subjected him to personal violence if he had not 
been protected by diplomatic privilege. When the claim was 
referred by the American Government to a Commissioner, M. 
Catacazy appeared before him as agent for his own Govern- 
ment; and his eloquence and arguments led to the rejection 
and withdrawal of a large part of the demand. Nevertheless 
the newspaper articles became more frequent and more 
calumnious; and at last the New York World published a 
letter purporting to have been received from its Washington 
Correspondent, under the heading of “ Russia and America.” 
The attention and suspicion of the Government were 
immediately excited; but within a day or two M. Catacazy 
called on the Secretary of Srate, and voluntarily declared 
that the views attributed to him in the letter were 
entirely untrue and without any foundation. As to 
the letter itself, he said that he knew from whom the 
malicious, false, and absurd document came. “ It was 
“written by the Perkins set of fellows. They want to 
“ get rid of me, and invent these things.” He repeated his 
repudiation of the article and his belief as to its origin, in 
a letter which he requested the Secretary of State to lay 
before the Presipent. In some countries a Minister for 
Foreign Affairs would have been satisfied by the disavowal of 
an offensive document, although he might privately doubt the 
truth of the statement; but the Secretary of StaTe was 
determined to ascertain the facts; and Mr. G. W. Apaus, 
“the very intelligent, careful, and reputable head of the 
“* office in this city of the New York World,” confirmed the 
suspicion which he had previously entertained, by proving 
that the article was written at M. Catacazy’s house under his 
direction. Nothing can be clearer than that M. Caracazy, 
for some unknown made an assertion which was the 
reverse of the truth. Many diplomatists in many countries 
have dallied with fiction; but their little inaccuracies have 
seldom been so relentlessly exposed. The oddity of M. 
Catacazy’s conduct consists, not in his tampering with truth, 
but in his compromising his own character and the dignity of 
his Government by first writing an article against the Govern- 
ment to which he was accredited, and then denying an 
authorship which admitted of conclusive proof. The whole 
transaction not unnaturally deprived M. Catacazy of the 
confidence of the Government, and “ of the personal respect 
“* which we desire ever to entertain for the representative of 
“ His Majesty the Emperer of Russia.” 


M. Cartacazy’s next step was still more eccentric. At the 
end of 1870 a false report that General IcnatierF had suc- 
ceeded Prince GortcHakorF was circulated in the United 
States; and an apocryphal correspondence between the new 
Chancellor and the Russian Minister at Washington, containing 
a “gross slander on the Secretary of State,” soon afterwards 
appeared in the newspapers. Once more M. Catacazy in- 
dignantly denounced the papers as forgeries, and declared that, 
like his own letter to the New York World, they had been 
published for the purpose of injuring him by the agents of the 
inevitable Perkins. In this instance the charge was so far 
well founded that M. Catacazy himself had translated the 
forged documents and transmitted them to the agents of the 
Perkins claim. About the same time a letter appeared in the 
Cincinnati Inquirer which “ greatly magnified the Russian 
“ Minister,” and “dragged in the great Perkins claim, ‘in 
“¢ which great stake,’ it said, ‘our worthy PRresIDENT is inter- 
“¢ ested.’” The charge against the Presipent perhaps ac- 
counts for the perseverance with which his Secretary of STaTE 
has hunted down poor M. Catacazy through all his libels and 
forgeries and denials. When his attention was called to the 
letter, he “ with the most solemn adjurations affirmed as a man, 
“ declared as the representative of his august Sovereign, and 
“ swore before ALMicnty Gop as a Christian, that he had no 
“ connexion with the letter, knew nothing of it, and had 
“ never seen it.” Unluckily, “ Mr. Frank Turk, a gentleman 


“of respectability and long professionally associated with the . 


“ Russian Minister,” reluctantly informed Mr. Hamitton Fisn 
that M. Caracazy had told him that he knew all about the 
letter, because he had written it himself. The patience of 
the Presipent and the Minister was now exhausted, and in 
the month of July the American Minister at St. Petersburg 
was directed to demand that M. Catacazy might be immedi- 
ately recalled. The Vice-CHancettor replied by a request, 
preferred in the name of the Emperor, that M. Catacazy’s 
presence should be tolerated until the Grand Duke ALexis 
had completed his visit to the United States. In the same 
interview the Vice-CHaNcELLor produced a despatch in which 
M. Cartacazy stated that, having asked for an interview with 
the Presipent, he had been kindly received, and addressed as 
“ my dear M. Catacazy.” Mr. Hamitton Fisu indignantly 
replies that M. Catacazy, having intruded on the PresiDENT 
in his retirement at Long Branch, had not been allowed to 
speak to him on business, and that the Presmpent had never 
on any occasion addressed him as “my dear M. CaTacazy.” 
It was naturally considered impossible to refuse compliance 
with the Emperor’s request, but the Russian Government 
was informed that the Presipent would hold no com- 
munication with the Minister, and that he would dismiss 
him at the end of the Granp Duke's visit if he were not 
immediately recalled. 

The Secretary of Srate is careful to explain that the 
objection to the Russian Minister is exclusively personal, 
and that it in no respect affects the friendly relations 
which unite the two Governments; but if the outrageous 
proceedings in the Perkins matter could have been con- 
doned, the American Government declares that the inter- 
ference of M. Catacazy in the negotiations with England and 
the measures n for the execution of the Treaty of 
Washington could by no possibility have been tolerated. The 
Presipent and the Secretary of State indeed profess to be 
convinced that M. Caracazy’s attempts to meddle with affairs 
which concern only the two principals in the Treaty is a 
voluntary act of impropriety which will receive the rebuke 
and condemnation of the Emperor. It was perhaps by an 
oversight that Mr. Fisx had previously denounced, in the name 
of the Presipent, “this extraordinary attempt to introduce at 
“Washington the diplomatic practices of Constantinople.” 
It has never been understood that Russian intrigues at Con- 
stantinople are exclusively conducted by officious diplomatists 
influenced by personal motives, and without the authority 
of their Government. It is the fixed policy of the Russian 
Government, and not the misconduct of its agents, which the 
Secretary of Srate describes as the diplomatic practices of 
Constantinople. The unwillingness of Prince GorTcHaKkorr 
to comply with] the wish of the American Government re- 
quires explanation. As the Secretary of Srate justly re- 
marks, an intimation that a diplomatic agent is unacceptable 
would, according to ordinary practice, have sufficed to ensure 
his recall, without the necessity of entering into statements or 
arguments. The Russian CHANCELLOR cannot be supposed to 
have cared for the success or defeat of the Perkins claim, and 
the only public object which could have been proposed as a 
motive for M. Catacazy’s mischievous activity would have 
been to throw discredit on the Presipent by insinuating that 
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he had an interest in the demand. That the Russian Govern- 
ment should view with dissatisfaction the establishment of 
amicable relations between England and the United States is 
certainly not incredible; but Prince GorTcHAKoFF can scarcely 
be so ignorant of the American character as to suppose that 
busy and impertinent interference could have any effect in 
modifying the policy of the Government. It would at least 
have been prudent to employ an agent who was likely to 
command the confidence of the Presipent and the SecreTary 
of Stare. M. Caracazy had compromised himself by his 
extraordinary conduct in the Perkins litigation before the 
opportunity of meddling with the English Treaty had arisen. It 
may be hoped that the Granp Duke appreciates the advantage 
of an atfendant and guide who has contrived for the moment to 
make himself the most unpopular man in the United States. 
It would not have been difficult to find another Russian diplo- 
matist who could speak English, and personally the Granp 
Duke stands in no need of the services of an interpreter. 
The irritation which the unlucky ex-Minister has succeeded 
in causing is indicated by the paragraph in the Message to 
Congress which the Presipent devotes to the Catacazy 
quarrel. The incident will probably not produce any cold- 
ness between Russia and the United States, but it indicates 
the superficial nature of the friendship which is sometimes 
ostentatiously announced. The only contingency in which 
the alliance of America and Russia could produce any prac- 
tical effect would be a rupture of either Power with Eng- 
land; and the indifference with which Mr. Fisu’s representa- 
tions were received at St. Petersburg ‘shows that the prospect 
of a war between England and the United States has faded 
far into the distance. The exposure of M. Catacazy’s in- 
discreet proceedings can scarcely be agreeable to his Govern- 
ment. A hundred years, or fifty years, ago he would pro- 
bably have expiated his ill success by exile to Siberia, even 
if he had faithfully executed his instructions. The worst that 
will now happen to him is to be excluded from further 
employment, and Americans will probably inquire with some 


curiosity whether he still enjoys the favour and confidence | author of it had obviously not taken into account the fact that, 


of his superiors. 


VERSAILLES AND PARIS. 
. advanced Republicans are seemingly bent on giving 


the Assembly as good an excuse as is to be had for re- |. 


fusing to sit in the capital. Meetings of electors have nightly 
been held in the Rue d’Arras to choose a candidate for the ap- 
proaching election of a Deputy for Paris, and the necessity 
of immediately sending the Assembly about its business has 
been insisted on by almost every speaker. One citizen went 
so far as to say that even M. Tuiers might be forgiven for 
some at least of his crimes if he would shut up the Deputics 
in Vincennes. Probably this concession, if put to the test, 
would be much the same benefit to M. Tuiers as the with- 
drawal of an indictment for one murder is to a prisoner who 
has already been sentenced to death for another, but at all events 
it goes to prove that the Assembly has achieved the unusual 
feat of exciting more hatred than the Executive itself. Another 
argument advanced in favour of strong measures was that the 
Assembly had been nominated by the Prussians. This im- 
portant fact was certified by a citizen who had been a 
prisoner at Soissons during the elections of February. It 
does not take much to establish a charge of treason in Paris, 
and the Deputies have some ground for thinking that, if the 
orators of the Rue d’Arras did get them into their power, 
dissolution and decapitation would be inflicted simulta- 
neously. It does not seem to have occurred to the majo- 
rity that the surest way of preventing this catastrophe is to 
take care that these gentlemen do not get the Assembly 
into their hands. At Versailles discretion is held in more 
honour than valour, and the notion that it can ever be pru- 
dent to face a danger when there is a possibility of keeping 
out of it will probably be regarded as a paradox too absurd 
to be listened to. Unless the Government can show the 
majority, not only that they are as safe in Paris as anywhere 
else, but that they are safe in the same way, its arguments 
will not have much weight; and until Paris has greatly 
changed it will certainly not be in the power of a Minister to 
achieve this particular demonstration. All that M. Tuizrs 
can promise the Assembly is that it shall be pro- 
tected against violence, a prospect which fills the majority 


- with a horror only one degree less keen than the prospect 


of being left unprotected. It is this feeling perhaps 
that M. Casmur Perizr hoped to influence when he 
reminded the Committee of Initiative that, if the Government 
were sufficiently incapable, the Paris mob might come to 


seek the Assembly at Versailles. But even if he succeeds 
in convincing the Deputies that they would be as safe in Paris 
as where they are, the only conclusion which they are likely to 
draw is that they had better go further off. It is of no use 
to tell a timid man that a too studied avoidance of danger 
gives his conduct an appearance of weakness which is in- 
jurious to his own safety. He may assent to the statement as 
a matter of theory, but it will not have the slightest effect on 
his practice. The utmost M. Casmmir Perrier has been able to 
obtain from the Committee of Initiative is that the hostile 
report shall not be drawn up until after the election, which is 
to take place on the 7th of January. The Government may 
have some hope that the Paris Conservatives will depart from 
their usual attitude, and condescend to take part in the voting ; 
but the causes which have lately made abstention the rule 
among the Paris shopkeepers will hardly have ceased to operate 
in another week. 


The meetings in the Rue d’Arras have been much occupied 
with defining the relations of a representative to the electors 
who have returned him. It has been agreed that the “ mandat 
“politique” ought to be put on a level with the “ mandat 
“civil.” When a house of business appoints an agent, it does 
not leave him free to consult its interests only so far as 
he chooses, and the interests of a nation are not less important 
than those of a private firm. The honour of a Deputy is no 
real guarantee, for “‘every one knows that men are not honest, 
“ generally speaking, except when they have a motive for 
“ being so.” This frank exposition of the speaker’s theory of 
morals naturally raised the question how the necessary motive 
was to be supplied. The citizen who had so poor an opinion 
of Parliamentary honesty was a firm believer in Parliament- 
ary sensitiveness. He found the sanction which the meeting 
was in search of in the indignation of the electors. Would 
not a representative who had betrayed his constituents 
prefer resignation to the misery of hearing his treachery 
denounced at every street corner? The egotism of the Paris 
Republican is curiously apparent in this suggestion. The 


except in the case of the members for Paris, a. representative 
might escape this penalty by never going near the district 
which had elected him. ‘the meeting was not prepared, how- 
ever, to trust to any sentimental influences, however stringent. 
It was determined that a Deputy who disobeys the instructions 
of the electors ought to be liable to damages in a Court of 
Law. After the binding force of a constituency’s instructions 
had thus been recognised, the meeting turned to the considera- 
tion what particular instructions should be given to the can- 
didate they were about to choose, At first it was proposed 
that the representative’s discretion should be limited as to four 
points only—a general amnesty, an immediate dissolution, 
the return of the Assembly to Paris, and education, 
free, compulsory, and lay. At the moment, however, 
when these conditions were being put to the vote, a delegate 
from another Republican meeting presented himself with a 
“mandat” containing eight additional articles. According to 
this programme, the representative was to be instructed to vote 
for gratuitous and lay secondary education ; for the exclusion 
from public functions of the members of families which have 
reigned in Franve; for the maintenance of the Imperial decrees 
which confiscated the property of the OrLeans family, and for 
sundry other articles ot the advanced Republican creed. The 
choice of a candidate proved less easy than the definition of 
his duties. Upon the merits of M. Vicror Huao, in particular, 
the meeting was greatly divided. He had accepted the “ mandat 
“ impératit "—that was in his favour; but he had written an 
ode on the birth of the Duke of Borpeaux—that was clearly 
against him. He had “ compromised himself with JoixviLuz,” 
according to one speaker; and though another speaker ex- 
plained that all he had really done was to receive, in his 
capacity of a member of the French Academy, a formal visit 
from the Duke of AumaLe in his capacity of a candidate for 
one of the vacant seats, it appears that the meeting was not 
entirely satisfied even with the amended version. In the 
midst of all this folly it is almost startling to come across an 
exceptional piece of common sense. One of the citizens pre- 
sent was of opinion that there was one question which the 
meeting had somewhat lost sight of—the Prussian occupation. 
Would it not be better to consider how this was to be most 
quickly put an end to, before discussing the terms of the 
“‘mandat impératif” or the necessity of lay education? It is 
needless to say that this solitary interruption to the general 
tone of the discussion found no favour from the audience. 


Another Bonapartist feeler has been thrown out in a Paris 


newspaper, and has evoked the usual contradiction from 
Chislehurst. The effect of declarations of this kind is never 
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quite neutralized by a subsequent disclaimer, and it is pretty 
safe to assume that the one in question really comes from the 
perialist party, though not from the ex-Emprror him- 


Im 
self. It into the mouth of Naporzon III. the 


precise view of the ‘state of affairs in France which 
would most naturally suggest itself to a Bonapartist agent. 
All thought of an immediate restoration is disavowed, in order 
to guard against any sudden rally of anti-Imperialist senti- 
ment in favour of the Tarers Government. ‘The discontent 
excited by the violence of the Assembly is appealed to by the 
statement that ‘*Parliamentarism” is once more “ leading 
“ the country to ruin and abasement.” An attempt is made 
to discredit the Duke of AumaLe with his own party and 
with the Republicans, by the hint that he has the capacity, and, 
were it not for his friends, the will, “to raise the country 
“again by the re-establishment of the system of 1852.” In 
reality, nothing could well be more distasteful to the 
Imperialist faction than a “chance of safety for France” 
which would depend on the Duke of Avumate. Disin- 
terestedness is always pleasing in the mouth of an exile, 
and it is not improbable that patriotism combined with ill- 
health and advancing age might dispose Napotzon III. to see 
with pleasure the experiment of Casarism renewed by a con- 
spicuous member of the family which has suffered most from 
its temporary success. But if there were any probability that 
the Duke would condescend to play this part, it is certain that 
the Imperialist faction would be foremost in opposing him. 
To them a restoration of principle is chiefly valuable as in- 
volving a restoration of persons, and the substitution of the 
Duke of AumaLe for Napotzon III. would be fatal to this 
cardinal requirement. 


A GOVERNMENT THAT MUST NOT BE 
LAUGHED AT. 


ie is reported that the Lorp Cuampertain has intimated to 
the managers of the theatres which are under his control 
that no uncomplimentary allusions to the Government will be 
permitted in the pantomimes and burlesques which are 
usually produced at this season. At first sight the report 
would appear to be incredible, but as one department of the 
Government has asserted its right to suppress any private 
telegrams which happen to be not exactly to its taste, it 
would not perhaps be suprising if another department should 
assume to exercise a similar despotic authority over the stage. 
The censorship of the drama has.survived to the present 
day rather as the assertion of a principle than as an active 
administration. It is desirable that it should be under- 
stood that grossness and immorality will not be tolerated 
in public performances, although it is possible that the 
fear of punishment would be as effectual in restrain- 
ing offences of this nature as a preliminary examination 
of the pieces which are to be produced. It is also 
conceivable that, under certain circumstances, it might be 
necessary to take measures to prevent the stage from being 
used for the propagation of sedition. If it is true that the 
Lorp CuampBer.aln has issued the notice which is attributed 
to him, the mistake has been committed of identifying the 
Ministry with the Constitution, and of assuming that laughter 
is necessarily revolutionary and treasonable. It is known 
that Mr. Guapstonz is a serious Minister, and that he has a 
pious horror of unseemly levity. Earnest statesmanship is 
the fashion of the day, and earnest statesmanship is not com- 
patible with anything likefun. Men have been known to joke 
upon the scaffold, and there are members of Parliament so 
destitute of decency that they have attempted to raise a laugh 
in the House of Commons even under the solemn dispensation 
of the present Premizr. It is impossible to reason with hardened 
criminals such as Mr. Bernat Osborne, and there are as yet no 
standing orders against amusing speeches. Fashion, however, is 
sometimes more omnipotent than law, and it may be admitted 
that Mr. Guapstoxe has contrived to cast a sutiiciently 
gloomy and depressing air over the deliberations of the Legis- 
lature. It might almost be supposed that, like King Jouy, 
he would prefer to deliver his confidences among the tombs, 
and that he shares the gloomy monarch’s abhorrence of every- 
thing that makes 

—— that idiot, laughter, keep men’s eyes 

And strain their checks in idie merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes. . 
His followers may occasionally display signs of restiveness 
or mutiny, but at least they are, as a body, free from the 
reproach ,of having ever made or understood a joke. It is 
probable that, in bis own mind, Mr. GLavsrone refers the 


financial disasters of last Session to the classical pun with 
which Mr. Lows associated the Match-tax; but Mr. Bruce’s mis- 
fortunes can hardly be attributed to an exuberant gaiety. It will 
possibly never be known to this generation what Mr. Giap- 
sTONE suffered when he had to attend Cabinet Councils with 
Lord Paterstoy, or to sit on the Treasury Bench while that un- 
regenerate nobleman enlivened politics with his genial banter. 
Virtue is now in office, and profane mirth has been banished 
from the precincts of Parliament. It is perhaps not un- 
natural that a funereal solemnity should be deemed most appro- 
priate to a course of policy which painfully resembles a 
burial service over the remains of once cherished principles 
and convictions. Those who remember that the profligate 
reign of the Merry Monarch followed the austerities of the 
Commonwealth may perhaps be apprehensive of an appalling 
outburst of levity when Mr. Giapsroxe retires from public 
life. 
When old HarpcastLe warned his servants that they must 
not laugh while waiting upon the company at dinner, they 
assured him that it would be impossible for them to. retain 
their gravity if he told the story of “ grouse in the gun-room.” 
A similar remonstrance might perhaps be addressed to the 
Government on the present occasion. If it is to be hence- 
forth the rule that the Government must on no account be 
laughed at, the Government on its side should endeavour to 
conduct itself so as not to provoke the laughter which it de- 
precates. Freperick the Great used to say that he had 
made a bargain with his subjects that they should cut as 
many jokes and laugh at him as much as they chose 


‘as long as he was allowed to do as he pleased; and 


once, when some satirical placards reflecting on his policy 
were posted too high on the walls to be conveniently 
read, he had them placed lower in order that everybody 
might read them comtortably. It might have been supposed 
that Mr. Guapstone, with a strong and pliant majority at 
his command, could afford to imitate Frepericx’s magna- 
nimity, which, after all, was perhaps only a shrewd pru- 
dence. It is true that a powerful Minister, who was one of 
Mr. Guapstone’s predecessors, thought it necessary to interdict 
the performance of a facetious opera in which he was sup- 
posed to be attacked, but the only result was to confirm the 
popular impression that he had been justly identified with the 
character which annoyed him. The Act under which the 
theatres are still regulated dates from about this period; but 
it is usual for the Examiner of Plays to certify merely that 
a piece which he approves “does not contain anything 
“ immoral or otherwise improper for the stage,” and it 
would appear to be a somewhat strained interpretation of 
impropriety to make it include an uncomplimentary allu- 
sion to such matters as the Megara or the Licensing Bill. 
The report that the Lorp CuamBerLain, who is known to 
have been for some time struggling with the skirts of 
the corps de ballet, has suddenly compromised with nudity 
and concentrated his attention on those dangerous political 
epigrams with which, it is well known, our pantomimes are 
studded, may tr may not be true; but it represents at least 
the weak side of the present Ministry, or rather of its 
chief. Many of Mr. Guapstoxz’s most serious difliculties 
are serious only because he chooses to regard them as 
such. If he could only bring himself to believe that 
the destinies of the nation do not altogether depend 
on how every detail of every question may happen to be 
adjusted at the moment of legislation, that there are little 
questions as well as great questions, and that it is sometimes 
desirable to treat even great questions in a light and playful 
manner, he would find .statesmanship an easier, and perhaps 
on the whole a more successful, business than at present. It 
is not necessary or wholesome to be always on the high stilts, 
or to assume that the line of policy which may be taken by 
the Ministry on any question is invariably bound up with the 
truths of religion and the existence of the Constitution. It is 
Mr. GLapstonz’s faith in the infallibility of the inspiration by 
which he is guided which, ina great degree, constitutes his 
power; but.at the same time it has its disadvantages, and 
one of these is a disposition to resent the profanity of any 
attempt to exhibit his opinions in a ridiculous aspect, or 
to jest about his policy. ‘The sacerdotal theory of Minis- 
terial functions necessarily condemns as impious the levity of 
making fun of the High .Priest’s announcements from the 
altar. 

A witty writer of our own day has often urged that political 
allusions should be more largely infused into the literature of 
the stage ; but there is a useful and convenient agreement that 
questions about which people are likely to disagree had better 
be excluded from popular amusements. If there were any dis- 
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position to ridicule the Government in the theatrical entertain- 
ments of the season, the playwrights would probably not have 
much difficulty in procuring materials. They could hardly 
fail to appreciate the joke of getting up a series of costly 
manceuvres in order to demonstrate the efficiency of the army 
at the moment when it was about to be revolutionized; the broad 
fun of sending a large body of troops across the ocean in a ship 
with something very like a tissue-paper bottom ; the unfailing 
jocosity of the Home Office; or the subtle humour of the arti- 
fice by which the late Atrorney-GENERAL was qualified for a 
seat in the Privy Council, in flagrant evasion of an Act of Par- 
liament which he had himself prepared. The Ballot Bill 
would supply the heads of an irresistible pantomime scene 
almost without the addition or alteration of a word. The 
meeting of the hostile candidates, attended by their most 
excited supporters, at the secret nomination in a private room ; 
the bewilderment of rustic voters suddenly thrust into 
mysterious closets, each with a bit of paper in his hand ; the 
rush of personators and “ repeaters”; the perspiring agony of 
the Sheriff, floundering, rake in hand, among an avalanche of 
voting-papers, churning them in armfuls and mixing them 
together, while an impatient mob, suspicious of treachery, 

ells outside for a declaration of the poll—these and other 
aughable incidents of Mr. Forster’s political extravaganza 
could hardly fail to convulse the audience if produced 
upon the stage. If the Government is so sensitive to laughter, 
it has an effectual remedy in its own hands, and should take 
care in its future proceedings to afford less provocation to 
mirth. The grotesque adulation of Mr. GLapstone’s favourite 
journal, and the sycophantish panegyrics of some of his sup- 
porters, would appear to most people to be more trying than the 
quips of the pantomimists. The communiqué which is said to 
have been addressed to the theatres, is probably intended as a 
hint to the press and the public that, as the meeting of Parlia- 
ment is drawing near, it is necessary to cultivate a gloomy and 
earnest frame of mind, and to put off all lightness and frivolity. 
No giggling or whistling can be permitted in the forest of Upas- 
trees through which Mr. Guapstone is still wandering axe in 
hand. 


EUROPEAN MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


SUPPLEMENT to the Gazette, which during the recess 

takes the place of a Parliamentary return, lately con- 
tained an interchange of communications with the Chinese 
Government which is not without interest. The Pekin Board 
of Foreign Affairs some time since addressed to all the Foreign 
Ministers a representation of the inconveniences which are 
alleged to arise from the proceedings of Christian missionaries. 
Although nearly all the complaints refer to the French Roman 
Catholic Missions, Mr. Wave thought it expedient to answer 
the Chinese suggestions in detail; and before a copy of his 
despatch was received in England, Lord Granvitte had in- 
structed him to send a reply to the same effect. In China as 
in Europe diplomatic documents are often virtually addressed 
to other readers as well as to the ostensible correspondent. 
Lord GranviLLe forwarded his despatch to the various 
Governments which maintain representatives in China; and 
it is not improbable that the Circular of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was intended either for the satisfaction of its own sub- 
jects, or as an indirect apology for the massacre of Tien-tsin. 
Like other Chinese State papers, the Note or Memorandum is 
ingenious and plausible, consisting chiefly of remonstrances 
against the assumption by missionaries of an official position 
and of a right of protecting native converts. It is asserted 
that the missionary establishments are “like an infinite 
“number of independent rival States in the heart of another 
“ State,” and that it is “consequently impossible to maintain 
“ peace and harmony.” To a previous assertion that in 
matters of trade there is no cause of quarrel between natives 
and foreigners, Mr. Wape replies by an emphatic expression 
of dissent. There is indeed a material difference between 
the enterprises of missionaries and those of merchants, inas- 
much as the people of China generally wish to do business 
and to make money, while they have little desire for improve- 
ment of their morals or religion; but in the absence of any 
established or national faith, Chinese Governments have from 
time to time bound themselves by treaty to allow perfect 
toleration to Christian missionaries and converts; and the 
French, having comparatively little trade with China, have 


always sought to obtain influence by their patronage 


of Roman Catholic missions. The English Government 
has limited its religious zeal to the protection of its 
own subjects, whether they devoted themselves to com- 
merce or to religious propagandism; but its agents 


are well aware that any persecution of Christians is likely 
to extend to foreigners, however secular may be their pur- 
suits. A suggestion made by the Chinese Government that 
no converts should be admitted unless they can produce testi- 
monials of good character, though probably from their point 
of view both reasonable and natural, is curiously inconsistent 
with Christian doctrines. As it is useless to quote an autho- 
rity which is not accepted by both parties in a discussion, Mr, 
Wap, instead of adducing one of many applicable texts from 
the New Testament, appropriately refers to a saying of the 
philosopher Mencivus, that it was wrong to turn away those 
who desire to be converted; “fo scan the past, or to reject 
“those who tender themselves.” It seems that Conrucius. 
also taught that, “as we are not to fail in the practice of 
“ virtue ourselves, so we are not to weary in the correction of 
“ others.” Lord Granvitte’s despatch unfortunately dis- 
plays no familiarity with the precepts of Chinese saints and 
sages. 


Mr. Wape disposes of certain charges against native Chris- 
tians who are accused of criminal practices by the remark that, 
if they were guilty, the authorities ought to have punished 
them, and that the missionaries had no power to protect them. 
If the missionary attempted to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice, the proper course would be an appeal 
to the Consul or Minister of the nation to which he be- 
longed. It is simply impossible that civilized Governments 
should allow their countrymen to be subjected to the Chinese 
criminal law, including the extortion of confession by torture.. 
The rude Chinese doctrine that homicide must always be 
punished with death is itself a sufficient reason for the main- 
tenance of a separate and exceptional jurisdiction. From 
time to time paradoxical theorists are found to insist on the 
application to barbarous or half-civilized communities of the 
rights and immunities which are really founded on the 
assumed existence of a common rule of morality. If Euro- 
peans and Americans are to live in China at all except as un- 
protected adventurers, they must necessarily carry with them 
their own customs and modes of justice. Whatever may be 
the pretensions of France under the stipulations of trea- 
ties, the English Government has uniformly admitted that 
missionaries are entitled to no privileges of any kind except 
those which belong to their national character. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to refuse them protection because they 
preach to those who are willing to accept their instructive 
doctrines, which are unpalatable to the gentry and the public 
functionaries. In all Chinese political documents a marked 
distinction is drawn between the ignorant vulgar and the odd 
aristocracy which has been created by centuries of competitive 
examination. The inherent right of the literary class to. 
govern is necessarily threatened by the propagation of any 
opinions which have not received official sanction. All the 
respect which is paid by the Christian sects to their clergy is 
in some degree withdrawn from the Mandarins. The dis- 
turbing element is neither unimportant nor recently intro- 
duced. Mr. Wank, indeed, contends that half a million of 
Christians, out of a population vaguely estimated either at 
two hundred or four hundred millions, can exercise no 
serious influence on the general community; but in some 
towns many of the principal traders are Christians, and 
the Roman Catholic missionaries invariably adopt the lan- 
guage, the dress, and the manners of the country- 
Mr. Cooper, who lately attempted to open a new route for 
trade between Calcutta and the Chinese markets, although 
he himself professed an exemplary religious impartiality, 
was largely indebted to the native Christians for facilities 
of travel. Nonconformity might perhaps be tolerated if 
it were not connected with foreign influence from which it 
necessarily derives a political character. On its North-Western 
border the Chinese Government has learned by painful expe- 
rience that religious fanaticism may threaten the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. Vast provinces have been separated by 
the Mahomedans from the Chinese dominions; and there ap- 
pears little probability that they will be recovered. The for- 
midable Taeping rebellion of a few years ago was professedly 
a religious movement, and the leaders had borrowed, or had 
intended to borrow, a portion of their creed from the preach- 
ing of Protestant missionaries. The propagation of 
Christianity among the population in general might probably 
produce great mora] and social improvement; but it would 
inevitably lead to the overthrow of the ancient fabric of 
Chinese government and administration. It is idle to attempt 
to reconcile the Government of China to the system of mis- 
sions, though it may be fairly required to protect the mis- 
sionaries from massacre. . 

An ambiguous expression in the American PRresIDENT’s 
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Message to Con is probably explained by the statement 
of a German cae that the "Chinese Government regards 
with special favour the Powers which have not taken part in 
former wars or measures of coercion. The German and the 
American Governments may perhaps in their communications 
with China contrast their own inoffensive policy with the 
commercial concessions which have been exacted by England, 
and with the protection affected by France over Roman 
Catholic Missions. It was as much from motives of prudence 
as from generosity that the victors in successive Chinese wars 
demanded for all other nations the same advantages which 
they secured for themselves; but those who profit by 
English or French enterprise, though they have not shared the 
cost or risk of opening China, would be in a false position 
if they affected superiority. It is quite unnecessary to regard 
with jealousy the efforts of either Germany or the United 
States to acquire influence in China. Both countries may 
reasonably expect hereafter to obtain an increased propor- 
tion of the trade which is now chiefly conducted by 
English merchants. The antagonism which may sometimes 
be cherished by Western politicians disappears in the trading 
ports of China under the pressure of a common interest. 
Shanghai has for some years been a kind of federal Republic 
which all the nations trading with China govern by a friendly 
understanding among themselves. If it happens at any time 
that a subordinate diplomatic agent displays ill-will to a 
foreigner, the error is almost always reproved and corrected 
by his superior. All the residents are equally anxious to 
guard against oppression or fraud on the part of the native 
authorities, and when an outrage is committed, those who are 
injured welcome the first gunboat bearing a civilized flag 
which gives them assurance of redress. Mr. Wape might 
have plausibly declined to answer a Chinese Memorandum 
which is almost wholly occupied with the grievances caused 
by Roman Catholic missionaries ; but he has exercised a sound 
judgment in treating the interest of any member of the foreign 
community as the concern ofall. The good advice which he 
offers to the Chinese themselves may derive additional weight 
from the more confidential Report or memorial of Mr. Harr, 
who is in the service of the Imperial Government as Inspector- 
General of Customs. In substance Mr. Harr respectfully 
suggests that, while the laws are unobjectionable, the whole 
system of Chinese administration is founded on corruption 
and falsehood. The revenue would be sufficient if it were 
not intercepted by the Government officers; the army would 
be more efficient and cheaper if it were reduced to a tenth part 


‘ of its present numbers, and properly paid and disciplined. 


Above all, Mr. Hart warns his employers that disregard of 
treaties will not improbably unite all the Foreign Powers 
in measures for obtaining redress. If Chinese misgovernment 
continues, it will not be for want of good advice. 


PAUPERISM AND CHARITY. 


lage sounder ideas as to the treatment of pauperism and 
the true function of charity which have been slowly 
making way during the last five years seem to be beginning 
to have their effect in the condition of the East End of 
London. Of course it would be both illogical and im- 
prudent to speak with anything like confidence upon this 
point. All that is certain is that there are fewer paupers now 
than there were. But this may be in a great measure the 
result of accidents of weather or trade, and we can hardly 
be said to be dealing effectually with pauperism, as distin- 
guished from paupers, until the ebb and flow of destitution is 
dissociated from causes which it is impossible to foresee or 
guard against. It is not encouraging to those who wish to attri- 
bute the improvement in the East of London to the diminution 
of injudicious almsgiving to find the promoters of a particular 
form of mistaken benevolence, to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer presently, accepting this very improvement as a 
reason for going on in their well-meant efforts. The Com- 
mittee of the East London Mission and Relief Society have put 
out an appeal on behalf of certain sewing classes maintained 
by them, in which they instance the revived prosperity of the 
district as “a sufficient answer to those who have from time 
“to time taken exception to the operations of the Society as 
“tending to increase pauperism.” The gentlemen who 
compose this Committee—it is surprising to see so great 
a name as that of Lord Lawrence at their head—must 
have a strange notion of what constitutes a sufficient 
answer. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
their operations have directly tended to increase pauperism, 
other causes may have been working with still greater success 


— 


in the opposite direction. Stili the fact that the actual 
number of paupers has decreased is, in itself, a source cf en- 
couragement. We know that if certain general principles 
can once be accepted as governing the whole field of poor 
relief, whether by the Poor-law or by private charity, bene- 
ficial results must follow. As yet the acceptance of these 
inciples is so partial that we cannot safely say that it 
as had any results whatever. But they have been accepted 
to some extent, and the pauperism of the district does show 
some symptoms of that improvement which is ultimately to 
be looked for from their acceptance; and the conjunction of 
these two facts is at all events a good omen for the future. 


It is satisfactory to find that the outcry against the horrors 
of workhouse infirmaries and casual wards which was so 
loud a few years back has not generated any false notions of 
kindness as regards able-bodied paupers. There was at one 
time some danger lest, in trying to improve the moral atmo- 
sphere of a casual ward, a corresponding addition might be 
made to its physical attractions, and the arguments justly em- 
ployed in favour of making sick and infirm paupers com- 
fortable were not always limited with sufficient care to the 
particular class concerned. No harm seems to have been 
actually done in either of thése ways. The condition of the 
sick poor has been improved, and the license of the tramp 
ward has been considerably restrained. But there is also a 
growing disposition to acknowledge that the principle of the 
English Poor-law is one which must be administered with 
great strictness. A law which proclaims that no man need 
starve is obviously capable of being perverted into a procla- 
mation that no man need work; and unless the gift of 
relief is so ordered as to make it distinctly distasteful to the 
recipients, there is no reason why the majority of the poor 
should not insist on being maintained in idleness at the ex- 
pense of the industrious minority. An injudicious admini- 
stration of the Poor-law is a cruel kindness in two ways. It 
is cruel to the man who is relieved, because it destroys all in- 
dependence of character. It is cruel to the ratepayers, because 
it forces them to give of their often very small substance to sup- 
port men who will not take the trouble to support themselves. 
On grounds which are on the whole conclusive we have thought 
fit to interfere with the natural law which enacts that certain 
modes of life shall, as a rule, lead to starvation, and that this 
result shall not be confined to those who have deliberately 
chosen these modes of life, but shall be extended to others 
who are only partially responsible for leading them. Inter- 
ference of this kind may be justifiable, but it can never 
be safe; and wherever circumstances are alleged to call 
for it, they should be scrutinized with extreme severity 
before deciding that the claim is admitted. Perhaps 
the most hopeful sign about the working of the Poor-law 


| at present is the growing tendency to lay most stress upon its 


application to children. The conviction that the adult pauper 
is, as a rule, beyond improvement by ary” change in the 
manner of dealing with him is certainly gaining ground. If 
this conviction is correct, as we believe that it is, it is one 
of the most sweeping application. It provides the only 
answer to the objections sometimes urged by economists 
against improving the condition of pauper children. If, it is 
said, a child is better fed, better taught, and better cared for in 
a Workhouse school, or when boarded out by the Guardians, 
than if he had been brought up in his own house, what is 
to hinder parents from drawing the moral that the state 
of a pauper is preferable to the state of a man living 
by his own labour? That some such conclusion may 
sometimes be arrived at by ingenious idlers among the 
poor is probable enough. The justification of the practices 
objected to depends on the possibility of so educating children 
as to break through the tradition of pauperism which they 
are sure to inherit if they are hrought up by their parents. 
The adult pauper is a known quantity in the calculation, 
and no action of the Poor Law authorities is likely to make 
any conspicuous or immediate change in his habits or feelings. 
But in dealing with pauper children we are dealing with 
an unknown element, and there is always at least the chance 
that, by removing them from the influences to which they 
have hitherto been exposed, we may be drying up pauperism 
at its source. 


As regards the adult pauper class, meaning by this, not tha 
habitual inmates of workhouses, but the men and women who 


come upon the rates at constantly recurring intervals when 
they are out of work or out of health, we are inclined to think 
that more is to be done for them by judicious charity than by 
any system of legal relief. The Poor-law must deal with 
facts according to general rules. The Guardians find a man 
starving, and Shey have no choice butto relievehim, By and 
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by he gets a little work, and then they have no choice ‘but’ 


‘to withdraw relief. Yet perhaps the only way of per- 
mauentiy improving this man’s condition is to take him 


in ‘hand when he has work, when he has some little: 


money that he may be induced to save, some desire to ‘go’ 
on earning a !:velihood for himself, which may be fostered by 
patting him in the way of getting more continuous employ- 
ment. Charity under proper guidance may do this; the Poor-: 
jaw hardly can. ‘But if charity is to play this part, it must: 
begin by purging itself from the literal and technical notions 
which ‘have so long identified it with gifts of money or food. 
Therprimary function of charity is no longer to help the poor ; 
it.is'to dead them to help themselves. We niay be sure that 
the Apostle who said, If any man will not work neither shall 
he eat, would have been the first to condemn a gift which 
enabled.a.man to eat without working. ‘The state of affairs 
in the East of London is.such thatalmost the only charitable 
operation that can safely be undertaken on-a large scale is to- 
help the population to migrate into districts where, if they 
statve, it will be their own fault. Many of the trades and 
handicrafts by which men and women attempt to eke out a 
living in the Eastern parishes are so poorly paid that the 
workers, if they had neither eharity nor parish relief to look 
to, could not. keep body:and soul together. Yet all this time 
there are other parts of England.in which work is to be had 
in sufficient abundance, and much of it work of a kind which: 
is especially suited to women.and children. The main object 
which charitable people who-wish to relieve distress in Last 
London ought to aim at is to bring these facts tu the know- 
ledge of the people, and to bring all possible pressure to bear 
on them in order to induce them to turn their knowledge to 
account. ‘Those who take this view will have no hesita- 
tion in condemning the East London Mission and Relief 
Society. It boasts that it relieves by means of sewing 
classes 5,0CO women, and that these “ directly influence above 
“15,000 souls.” In other words, 15,000 people who ought 
to be out of London altogether, working at some better trade 
than one which the sewing-machime is rapidly driving to 
take its place with that of the -hand-weaver,.are kept from 
migration by the blundering efforts of self-complacent bene- 
volenee. It would be well if only 15,000 people were thus 
misled; but when those who hope to be helped by the sewing 
classes are added to those actually helped by them, these 
tigures will have to be largely increased. 


THE YEAR. 


& YEAR has passed away which has not been very bright at 
++ hone or abroad, but which, excepting to France, has been one 
ofaverage prosperity. In‘England-we have seen a strong Govern- 
1ment diseredit itself by almost ineredible blunders, and uneasiness 
created by political agitation and demands for economical changes. 
Dut the trade of the country has*been at once extensive, profitable, 
and sound. The Census-shows an imcreasing population. The 
Ministry still retains a strength whieh only itself can impair, and 
. the prospeets of the recovery of the Prince of Wales from his 
very serious illness difluse a feeling of general satisfaction. The 
danger to which the Prince was at one time exposed, and the 
reltef which ‘the news that the worst was over afforded, are so 
much’ the most reeent and memorable of the incidents this 
vear'sbistory in Engiaud, that perbaps the majority of Englishmen 
will) inthinking of 1371, not remember much more about the year 
aan that the Prince was ill.and got better in it. The spontaneous, 
-uitiversal, sincere emotion of regard and affection which the enisis 
evoked on behalf of the Royal. Family and the Queen as well as 
of the Prince was indisputable, and amply showed that the 
English people find a personal»gratification in associating them- 
selves: with the domestic career of their Sovereign. Their demon- 
stration of loyalty was caused by feeling, not by reflection ; but there 
ean be no doubt that it gave them great pleasure, and that loyalty 
was felt to throw a reflected glory over those who were loyal. It 
so happened that the illness of the Prince came almost imme- 
diately-after a very foolish and ‘rash manifestation in favour of 
Republicanism, and the ebullition of a genuine national sentiment 
‘made the nation leap to the conclusion, to which argument would 
otherwise have carried it, that an Englishman living under the 
existing Constitution has almost all the advantages, and is spared 
‘almost all the disadvantages, of living under a Republic. Emo- 
‘tional loyalty, however, like other passions, is apt to take dangerous 
ferms, and mob rule in every shape is so odious, that the disorderly 
-violence to which. the insignificant heroes of Kepublicanism were 
peer A subjected was a disgrace to those who took part in it. 
ional monarchists, like many other people, suffer more from their 
friends than from their enemies ; but the good sense of the nation 
ae Creme in the long run ; and we may now turn to the 
practical work that lies before the nation with an unatiected 
‘itude that the life of the Prince has been , aud with an 
-ducreased conviction ef the strong hold which the Royal Family 
and monarchy geuerally possess on the national mind, though also 


with a conviction that the spirit of discontent can only be effec- 
tually repressed by constant efforts at wise legislation and efficient 
government. 

But if this is to-be the task of the future, it certainly has not 
been facilitated by the work of the past year. Tlie history of Par- 
liament in the Session of 1871 showed how slowly we must be 
prepared to move at times towards the goal of good legislation, 
and how much the faults of individuals can impede the progress 
of the country. After the Session was over, some of the leading 
members of the Ministry discussed the question whether the Ses- 
sion had been a barren one, and they loudly protested that, in 
the first place, it had not been a barren one because the Govern- 
ment had passed the University Tests Bill and done away with 
purchase in the army ; and, secondly, that if it had been a barren 
one, this was the fault of the Opposition, which insisted on talking 
against time. Mr. Gladstone even went further, and, ignorant of 
the lesson which the elections of the autumn were to teach him, 
asserted that nobody except the conductors of a few London news- 

pers and the gossips of a few London Clubs had anything to 
say against the Ministry. It is impossible that any such language 
could be held now; for it has been conclusively shown that in 
many constituencies there is a sufficient number of Liberals so 
strongly displeased with the Ministry as to keep away from the 

oll, and let their enemies win or come to the verge of winning. 

or could any Ministerial explanations go to the bottom of the 
subject ; for Ministers are obliged to forget their own mistakes, and 
cannot touch on the mistakes of their colleagues. The discredit 
of the Government is not the discredit of men who adopted a 
wrong policy, but that of men who have personally made a great 
number of mistakes, or have shown lamentable inefliciency, or 
have had bad luck in their departments. The Ministry came to 
be looked on as a blundering, vacillating, rash, unfortunate 
Ministry, and consequently lost the respect and confidence of its 
own party and its hold upon the House of Commons. The 
Opposition naturally took advantage of the occasion, and 
talked and wasted time to its heart’s delight. There is cause 
for much anxiety and much reflection in this. The House of 
Commons is a most ineffective and unwieldy body if it is not led 
and mauaged by Ministers whom it respects. If the Ministry 
differs from the majority of the House on a question of policy, 
nothing is easier than to turn the Ministry out. But so long as 
the general policy of the Ministry is that of the majority, it must 
stay in, although it may come into daily conflict with the House 
ona large number of questions, and may inspire so little respect 
that it cannot carry forward any important measures without a 
most disproportionate amount of labour and delay. The serious 
point is that, if the present Ministry fails, it has no resources to 
draw upon. The elevation of Mr. Stansfeld to Cabinet rauk leaves 
no one outside the Cabinet who has any pretension to be in it ; and 
even in the appointment of Under-Secretaries Mr. Gladstone has 
found himself obliged to go far down in the list of possible officials. 
The lately announced choice of a successor to the Speaker, who now 
withdraws from the House after fourteen years of very meritorious 
service, may perhaps be taken as illustrating the difficulty of filling 
Ministerial offices properly. The best Speaker may sometimes be 
@ man who cannot be spared to be Speaker. 

Mr. Bright’s health is now, we are glad to say, stated to be 
sufficiently restored to enable him to take part in public affairs. 
But, after his retirement, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe were the 
two chief Ministers of the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone has this year 
severely tried the patience of his friends. He got into such a 
state of antagonism to the House of Commons that he was not 
unfairly compared by Mr. Disraeli to a schoolmaster trying in 
vain to keep in order a set of unruly boys. He shocked the 
straightforward and honest common sense of Englishmen by his 
extraordinary suggestion that Mr. Odo Russell’s tirm language to 
Prince Bismark had been uttered by Prince Bismark himself, by 
his assertion that Lord Palmerston, the chief author of the neu- 
trality of the Black Sea, had been secretly indifferent to it, and 
by his wanton misrepresentation of facts when he stated that 
Turkey and Austria were unwilling to join Eugland in case this 
country had determined to accept the challenge of Russia. He 
persevered in his dangerous habit of seeming to be always looking 
forward to great organic changes, and appeared to be smitten with 
the advantages of giving votes to women, reducing the franchise, 
and carving out new electoral districts. He was only forced by 
an adverse division into allowing Epping Forest, and by thé cer- 
tainty of another adverse division into allowing the Thames Em- 
bankment, to be made use of by the public. He strained the 
Constitution by his use of the Royal Warrant to abolish purchase, 
and strove hard but unsuccessfully to raise a popular cry against 
the Lords by pressing on the Ballot Billin August. Mr. Lowe 

roduced the most unfortunate Budget of modern times, which he 
had twice to alter, and which ended in embodying an increase of 
the Income Tax to which he had a few days before objected as 
radically unjust. The Premier and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer were ably seconded in the sphere of blundering by their 
colleagues. The Chancellor has stood aloof from all Law Reform 
as if it were pitch and would defile him; he was driven by Lord 
Westbury into a temporary measure for strengthening the Court . 
of Appeal of the Privy Council, and then did his best to spoil it 
by ofiering the new Judges a humble and precarious position. 
More recently he has had the chief share in a most reprehensible 
evasion of a statute only last Session, in order to give 
promotion to Sir Kobert Collier; and he has used his power of 
making County Court Judgesin a manner that has not unnaturally 
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made the Bar indignant. Mr. Cardwell deprived the debate on 
the Army Bill of all the aid it would have received from being 
viewed as. part of a. great plan for giving England something for 
the enormous sum she devotes to military purposes. Mr. Bruce 
was naturally far ahead of every one else in his unceasing break- 
downs. He let every measure in which he was concerned slip 
away from him; he brought in a Licensing Bill the only effect 
of which was to frighten the publicans without securing the 
support of any one else; he the police against the match- 
makers, and did not use it against the terrific forces of Odger; 
he would not listen to the cries of the miners to be saved from 
death and danger. Mr. Forster took charge of the Ballot Bill, 
and although, by a peculiar compact, he was.saved from the 
criticisms of his supporters, the Opposition soon convinced him 
that he was entrusted with the care of a Bill to the drawing of 
which no sort of real attention had been-given. Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, to whom almost the whole credit of the framework. of 
the Irish Land Bill was due, chose to retire into the passive 
obscurity of the Board of Trade. But his successor, Lord Harting- 
ton, had the disagreeable duty. of asking for a very stringent 
Coercion Bill for Westmeath, and of being a chief party to the 
vacillation and confusion exhibited by the Cabinet in regard to 
this subject, and to the somewhat kindred subject of Irish edu- 
cation from committing itself on which the Ministry was only 
saved by the paltry expedient of getting the Irish Solicitor- 
General to talk against time. Mr. Goschen, after having laid on 
the table a Bill for regulating Local Taxation, which was devised 
so as to irritate and alarm the country party, suddenly became 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and sent the Megera to sea. Lastly, 
Lord Granville, after having deserved and received the highest 
credit for his moderation and tact during the German war, 
had to discharge the disagreeable duty of knocking under to 
Russia, and making a settlement with the United States on the 
basis of England's giving up everything in dispute. In both 
instances the nation accepted tiie decision ; but although a humble 
policy may be sometimes expedient, and upheld by the opinion 
of the country, the Minister who is the chief instrument of carrying 
it out does not confer on the Cabinet to which he belongs the 
lustre of success. 

It is certainly true that no Ministry can be always in the 
wrong ; and the present Government has done some things well, and 
has met with opposition which it was more its misfortune than its 
fault to encounter. The autumn manceuvres showed that a portion 
at least of the army was in a creditable state of efficiency ; and the 
new Warrant for the ation of the army, although leaving 
much unsettled, may be the beginning of a system better than the 


ill-managed English army has hitherto known. The Ministry could 


not have averted, and was not responsible for, the consequences of 
the disappointment created by the Education. Bill among the 
Nonconformists, or of the loss by Mr. Disraeli during a part: of last 
Session of his command over his followers. It had to trent 
and it could perfectly well afford to disregard—the ignorant 
clamour of the few malcontents who wished to indulge in the 
cheap insult to the Crown of refusing the grants for the dowry of 
a Princess and the establishment of a Prince. Mr. Gladstone, 
late in the year, made aspeech to his constituents at Greenwich 
which, considering the difficulty of the circumstances from which 
he had to extricate himself, was generally of a reassuring cha- 
racter, although he somewhat marred its effect by his seeming 
tronage of a disreputable publication. Nor is the Ministry to be 
lamed for what is to be deplored in the condition of Ireland. It 
tried to get the alleged murderer of Talbot-convicted by an Irish 
jury. . Gladstone has spoken plainly enough to discounte- 
nance the idea that he who is only too réady to listen to every 
«wild suggestion will listen to the cry for Home Rule, and a 
portion of the Royal Family was sent to please and capti- 
vate the Irish by a flying visit, although, unfortunately, the 
occasion was somewhat marred by an ill-considered conflict between 
the police and the mob, which insisted on holding a meeting of a 
kind that was then asserted to be illegal, and was shortly afterwards 
allowed as harmless. It remains to be seen when the next Session 
commences what has been the real effect of the year now closi 
on the position of the Ministry. And it can scarcely be doubted 
that not only the memory of their t successes in the two pre- 
vious years of their tenure of office, but the general contentment 
of the country, and its disposition to be satisfied with a few well- 
considered measures of practical legislation, will be much in their 
favour. There appear to be no disquieting symptoms abroad to 
complicate the condition of England; and while France remains 
in its present state of gloomy uncertainty, the interest of Europe 
must concentrated on the difficulties and prospects of that 
a Uneventfal as the year has been otherwise, it has been 
full of most _— and striking incidents in the history of France, 
pag lag istory of France in 1871 that alone need be studied 
in de 
When the year began the prospects of the war in France were 
almost, but not quite, desperate. Mont Avron had just been 
oceupied on the of Paris, but Werder had. been forced to 
retire from Dijon, and Faidherbe, after winning or losing the 
battle of Noyelles, had sought shelter under the walls of Lille; 
while Chanzy was at Le Mans, keeping himself’ before the world 
by his indignant protests against the announcements of his enemies 
that they had beaten him in the protracted struggle of his retreat 
from Orleans. On the 2nd and: 3rd of January Paidherbe tried in 
vain to foree Manteuffel out of Bapaume, andthea Von Meltke, by 
one of the most masterly strokes of his military art, sent off 


Manteuffel with 2 considerable portion of the troops acting against 
Faidherbe to strengthen Werder in the East of France, while a 
large body of Saxons were detached from the army besieging: 
Paris, and hurried northwards to s Von Goeben, who 
been, left in command of the troops left behind by Manteutfel. Om 


St. Quentin, and so the French Northern army-of! relief was dis- 
of. A week before Chanzy had: beer utterly routed: and 
iven out of Le Mans by Prince Frederick Charles: and the Duke: 
of Mecklenburg, so that all hopes were over ftom the West; 
while the bold: project of sending Bourbaki to crush Werder in the 
East was frustrated by the extraordinary firmness and gallantry 
with which Werder managed, though attacked by: 2 force nearl 
four times as strong as his own, to keep the French at bay 
Manteuffel came up and drove eighty thousand Frenchmen, broken: 
down, starving, and demoralized, over the Swiss border: On the 
19th. Paris, which had been for some days bombarded without 
having received any real injury, made its last hopeless effort, and: 
Generals Ducrot and Vinoy conducted‘a sortie towards 
Montretout, which succeeded nroderately well until the so came 
in reach of the heavy German artillery, when it utterly collapsed. 
There was no hope from within orfrom without, and Paris had no 
choice but to capitulate. On the 24th Jules Favre went to Ver- 
sailles, and on the 28th he signed an agreement with Prince 
Bismark, by which all the forts and materials were to be given up; 
the National Guard being, however, allowed to retain their arms; 
in compliance with the earnest supplication of M. Jules Favre, 
who subsequently begged the pardon of God and man for his folly 
in asking it. Paris was to pay eight millions sterling at once, 
and an armistice was to begin except in the departments where 
Bourbaki was being delivered over to Manteuffel, in order that a 
National Assembly might be called’ to ratify or reject terms of 
final peace. Gambetta — violently against these terme, 
aceused his colleagues of withholding intelligence from him, and 
issued’ edicts disqualifying for seats in this Assembly. all persons. 
who had held office under the Empire. This- edict was at once 


body and heart, into comparative obseurity. 

Directly the capitulation had been signed, vi efforts: wers 
made to relieve the starving population. of Paris: The English 
Government sent off a large quantity of stores, English charity 
showed its usual promptness to give; in a form that varied the 
monotony of ordinary almsgiving; and the conquerors supplied 
rations which they had been accumulating in anticipation of the 
close of the siege. Paris had enough to eat, and’ its: attention and 
that of France was concentrated on the elections to the Assembly 


Paris and some of the large towns had sent deputies of the 
extreme Republican party, but:the rural districts had sent a large 
body offieree monarchists; the Orleans Princes had been returned 
by large majorities, and M. Thiers had been marked out as. the 
man to take the lead inthe government of France by the extraor- 
dinary number of constituencies which had returned him at the 
top of the poll. The deputies from Alsace and Lorraine, where 
the Germans had left the elections uncontrolled, made a touche 
ing appeal to the Assembly not to desert’ Frenchmen who 
still so earnestly longed to be French, But the Assembly 
had no choice. France wanted’ peace at any cost, and 
simply trusted to M. Thiers. to get for her the best terms 
— He had made-a stout: fight at: Versailles, but, Prince: 
ismark, who absolutely declined to listen to neutral 
Power; knew what he wanted, insisted:on it, and'got it. Peace: 
was signed on the 24th of Feb , and ratified on the 28th 
a vote of 546 to 107 in the Assembly, which also nominated M. 
Thiers as Chief of the Executive, on the understanding that all. 
fature questions of poliey should be decided not by him, but by 
the Assembly. By this treaty France gave up to Germany the: 
fifth-part of Lorraine, including Metz and Thionville, and Alsace 
less Belfort. She undertook to pay five milliards of francs, of 
-whieh one was to be paid in 1871, and the remaining four by 
instalments extending over threa years, interest at 5 percent. being: 
paid:on so much of the total sum-as from time to time might be 
unpaid. The German army of 
at the cost of France, 
indemnity was paid. Hard as these terms were, there was yet 
another humiliation which France was made to endure, to expiate 
the guilt and folly with which she had rushed six months. before 
into a totally unjustifiable war. Thirty thousand Germans. were 
to enter Paris as a symboi of their triumph, Mi Thiers:having had: 
the option to give up Belfort or consent to this, and having 
wisely preferred to bear a temporary suffering. The stay 
of the conquerors was very short, as it was arranged that 
they should only remain until the ratification of the Assombly 
became known, and they entered Paris on the: 1st: of March, te 
leave it on the znd. They at once gave up the forts, except on 
the Northern side, to the French, and General d’Aurelle was: 
ordered to take the command of the National Guard, and: was to 
be supported by a portion of the Army of the Loire. But these 
measures for the maintenance of order were: never effectually: 
zarried out, and before long it was discovered that the authority of 
M. Thiers and the Assembly, which removed to Versailles, was 


ion was to be maintained 


tal was to be the scene of a new and more terrible war: 
The Government of National Defence had: during the. siege of 
Paris been more than once threatened by the violent and turbulent - 


section of the population, which under the vague name of the 


the 19th Von Goeben, thus strengthened; defeated Faidherbe at 


countermanded, and Gambetta retired for sometime, sick im 


which was to meet at Bordeaux. On its assembling it was found that . 


was to be reduced gradually as. the.. 


threatened with a most serious opposition at Paris, and that the 
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Commune offered to establish an authority which should at 
once establish a real Republic and carry on the war with new 
and triumphant vigour against the Germans. After the recapture 
of Le Bourget and the announcement of the fall of Metz at the end 
of the previous October, this section, stimulated by the general in- 
dignation and regret, actually made prisonérs of the lean mem- 
bers of the Government during a few hours, and were only sup- 
pressed by the firmness of a portion of the National Guard. Again, a 
few days before the capitulation of Paris, a band of ins ts forced 
- the prison of en, and attempted to install their chiefs in 
e@ maitrie of Belleville. They were put down partly by the 
strenuous efforts of General Clément Thomas, and partly by a 
sharp use of firearms on the of a regiment of Mobi e3 who 
were guarding the Hétel de Ville. The terms of the capitulation 
left the National Guard in possession of their arms; and a portion 
of the force began to collect cannon at Montmartre, on the pre- 
tence that they were thus saving them from the Prussians. 
The city was a prey to the most violent agitations during the 
first days of March, and it appeared that a Central Committee 
of the National Guard had been formed, which took on itself 
to order what the National Guard should do. By the middle of 
the month the force at the disposal of the Committee had collected 
a hundred cannon on Montmartre, and had the city at their mercy. 
The Government determined to get hold of these cannon, and 
early on the 18th of March General Vinoy was sent with a regi- 
ment of the line to seize them. The operation was performed 
with perfect success, when it was discovered that, although the 
had got possession of the guns, they had no means of re- 
moving them. The loss of time was fatal. Day dawned, the 
populace woke up, and mingled with the troops. General Le- 
eomte attempted to recall his men to their duty, and ordered them 
to fire. But it was of no avail. Phe insurrection had triumphed, 
and by midnight every representative of the constituted authori- 
ties had ran away, and Generals Lecomte and Clément Thomas 
had been murdered in cold blood. Two efforts to turn the tide 
were made during the following week. A band of the friends of 
order marched through some of the principal streets to encourage 
those who still longed for a regular mtn ig when in the Rue 
de la Paix they were ya Nagy received a volley from some of 
the insurgent National Gu A portion of the National Guard 
held the Bourse and the adjacent quarter, and were prepared to 
fight the insurgents under Admiral Saisset, who had been 
pointed by the Government of M. Thiers to the command of the 
force. But Admiral Saisset was betrayed into the mistake of 
assuring the National Guard that the Government had consented 
to the chief demands made on behalf of Paris by its deputies 
and mayors, who had hoped by in 


terposing and bringing about a 
compromise to avert civil war. These demands were for the 
municipal 


independence of Paris and the right of the National 
Guard to elect its own officers, Admiral Saisset was wrong. 


The 
Government had rejected, not accepted, these proposals, and when 
this became known, Admiral Saisset retired from his command, 
and the resistance to the Central Committee died away. On the 
following Sunday elections were held for members of the Commune, 
and by the end of the month the Commune was definitely established, 
and had its Commissions presiding over every department of affairs. 

The triumph of the Commune placed Paris at the mercy of one 
of the s t Governments that the world has everseen. It 
was com of a few honest and moderately capable enthusiasts— 
of whom Jourde, its financial chief, was the brightest example—of 
the agents of the International, a Society formed a few years pre- 
viously for the impartial subversion of capitalists in every country, 
of the dregs of Parisian journalism, and of military adventurers 
from almost every nation except England. It had its own internal 
quarrels, and one after another of its distrusted military leaders 
had to change defeat for imprisonment. Fighting n on the 
Fe of April, when a bold attempt was made to reach Versailles. 

alérien, however, stood in the way, its commander remaining 
faithful to the Government of Versailles, The Communists had 
to retire, and after this repulse they acted simply on the defensive. 
But the defence was a t one, and every inch was contested 
on the road to the North-western gates of Paris, on which the 
attack of the Versailles troops was apparently directed, while un- 
ceasing efforts were made to overcome the fire of the forts on the 
South-western side, so as to secure an entrance near the Point du 
Jour. All citizens capable of ing arms were forced to join 
the National Guard; the Archbishop of Paris and many other 
persons of eminence were seized as hostages, public worship 
was forbidden in the churches, many arrests were made, rail- 
way companies and other public bodies were laid under heavy 
contributions, and finally the folly and petty spite of the Commu- 
nists were consummated in the destruction of the Vendéme Column 
and the sacking of the private residence of M. Thiers. The feeling 
of Paris was not, however, so antagonistic to its new tyrants as 
might have been . Public order was fairly preserved, there 
was little or no plundering of private rty, and the streets were 
remarkably safe. The cause of the Commune was also felt to be 


“im a measure the cause of Paris; and the Parisians, indignant at 


being refused their municipal liberties, formed an accurate esti- 
mate of the hostili witht which the reactionary deputies from 
the provinces ed the metropolis. M. Thiers waited for 
seven weeks until McMahon, to 
su command, was quite satisfi ight at with- 
risk of failure. The Communists slowly beaten 
back during this i and it was in vain that the military 
abilities of 


this in 
rgeret, Cluseret, Dombrowski, Rossel, and Delescluze 


were tried in succession. Their troops sometimes fought badly, 
but generally with t ardour and reckless courage; although 
the struggle was almost a hopeless one after the sympathy which 
some of the towns had been inclined to show the 
nists had been forcibly repressed, and Paris stood alone against 
all France. Towards the middle of May it was evident that the 
end was near. Fort Issy was evacuated on the gth and Fort 
Vanves was taken on the 18th. The whole of the Western and 
South-western side of Paris was cruelly and persistently bom- 
barded, and an amount of destruction was caused in Paris by 
French artillery to which all the harm done by German cannon 
was child’s play. At length on Sunday, the 21st of May, a por- 
tion of the Versailles troops found a point on the South-western 
front deserted, and entered the city without a struggle. Rein- 
forcements were rapidly poured in, and before midnight the army 
of attack was encamped within the walls of Paris. 

Then came a week of horrors. Early on Monday morning, the 
22nd, the Government troops poured through the Arc de Triomphe 
and along the quays to the Champs Elysées. They occupied 
the Parc Monceaux and the Western Railway Station, and 
penetrated a little beyond the new Opera House. A contem- 

raneous movement on the Southern side of the Seine carried 

eneral Cissey to the Invalides. On Tuesday morning the troops 
on the Northern side carried, by a short and triumphant effort, the 
heights of Montmartre, but lower down they made their way in a 
line above the interior boulevards with the greatest difficulty and 
very slowly through a network of barricades. On the South 
General Cissey got as far as the Rue du Bac. But the Com- 
munists knew that the hour of inevitable defeat had come, and 
those who were in the secret of their supreme designs hastened to 
c into execution the project of involving Paris in their ruin. 
If Paris did not belong to them, they vowed that,it should no 
longer exist. By midnight on Tuesday the palaces of the Conseil 
d’Etat and of the Legion of Honour on the South side, and the 
Ministry of Finance, the Tuileries, and the Louvre on the North 
side, besides numerous blocks of private houses, were in flames. 
The troops only arrived to find that the fire had done most 
of its work, and the natural exaggeration of alarm inspired the 
belief that, by some fiendish contrivance, the pumps used to 
extinguish the fire threw petroleum on the burning masses ; 
while a rumour, difficult to authenticate but not grad 
wholly devoid of foundation, asserted that through that 
night, and in the subsequent days of conflagration, dreadful 
women stalked through the streets setting private houses on fire 
with petroleum. Wednesday and Thursday were days of terrible 
fighting with the city blazing on all sides. The Palais Royal and 
the Hotel de Ville were fired on the former day, and the docks of 
Villette, the Lyrique and Porte Saint-Martin Theatres, and the 
Palais de Justice on the latter; but the troops had come in time 
to save the palace of the Corps Législatif, the Luxembourg, and the 
Sainte Chapelle, while Noire Dame was saved by the courage of a 
few civilians. Meanwhile every inch of the ground had been dis- 

uted, and the troops, who were very carefully and judiciously 
handled, proceeded slowly in order to turn the formidable barri- 
cades which presented themselves on every side. On Friday the 
Communists were driven out of the Place de la Bastille, and the 
troops which had been advancing on the two sides of the river 
came to a point of junction. All resistance was at an end on the 
Southern side; and on Saturday the troops carried the last great 
retreat of the Communists at the Buttes Chaumont on the North- 
east. The s le continued, however, throughout the greater 
part of Sunday, for many of the insurgents, driven to bay, pre- 
ferred to die with arms in their hands rather than surrender them- 
selves to the vengeance of their conquerors. But the desperate 
men who headed the insurrection in its last week had not merely 
set Paris in flames; they had murdered in cold blood the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and others whom they had reserved for execution 
under the name of hostages. Every evil passion of the heart of 
man seemed to have broken loose, and sought to gratify itself in 
these awful days without fear of any crime or any suffering. All 
that can be said for these wild bad men is that they fought like 
the terrible savages they were. Unfortunately, however, the 
conscience of the civilized world was no sooner shocked by the 
tale of their mad excesses than it was shocked equally by the tale 
of the cruel vengeance wreaked on them, by the thousands of 
innocent people killed or taken off from their homes, and by the 
wholesale and cowardly massacres perpetrated by the agents of 
Versailles on Parisians who were as defenceless as sheep before 
the butcher. 

Meanwhile a definitive Treaty of Peace had been ++ at 
Frankfort and ratified, by which it was stipulated that the pay- 
ment of the first half-milliard of the indemnity, minus the sum 

to be allowed for the portion of the Eastern railways in the 
ceded provinces, should be paid within thirty days after the occu- 
pation of Paris by the Government troops, another milliard during 
1871, a further half-milliard by May 1872, and the remaining 
three milliards by May 1874. The evacuation of the departments 
around Paris of the Northern forts was only to be made when 
the German Government considered order sufficiently re-established 
in France, or when the third half-milliard should be paid. At the 
beginning of July the French Government issued a new five per 
cent. loan with great success, and was enabled to Pay up a milliard 
in September in addition to the half-milliard paid in June, so that 
in September the Northern forts and the departments near Paris 
were freed from the foreigner. Great difficulties, however, arose 
in the departments still occupied, where the humiliation and annoy- 
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ance of the occupation was keenly felt; and in October a further 
convention was made, by which it was d that six more 
pe mee should be evacuated and the total occupying force 
uced to 50,000 men, on condition that the further half- 
‘milliard, instead of being paid by May 1872, should, together 
with the interest on the unpaid portion of the indemnity, 
be paid by instalments beginning in Jan and ending in 
May. The evacuated provinces were also to be left neutral, 
and not to be occupied by French troops; so that they 
still remained as a security for the payment of the indemnity, 
while the Germans had the satisfaction of getting a large number 
of their soldiers home, and of making at the same time a smart 
pecuniary bargain without giving up anything. Rectifications of 
the frontier were at the same time ed on, and Prince 
Bismark was able to inform his countrymen that he had looked so 
sharply after their interests in petty details that he had managed, 
in giving up a couple of French villages, to keep the forests 
attached to them, which was the ig Bye they had of the 
slightest value. A discussion which been long going on 
between the two Governments for a Customs arrangement in 
favour of the newly-ceded provinces was brought to a conclusion 
by an understanding that goods from these provinces should be 
received into France at a diminished rate of duty until the end of 
1872. M. Pouyer-Quertier announces that he has the means at 
his command to pay the instalments due up to next May. But 
although this is no doubt true, and although France can probably 
raise further loans to pay up the remainder of the indemnity 
by 1874, Fiench finance is in a most perilous position. The war 
has cost France at the very least three hun and fifty millions 
sterling, and the annual burden of National Debt will ultimately 
fall little short of forty millions. In round numbers it may be 
said that France in six months of war added more than twenty 
millions sterling of permanent annual increase to her necessary 
taxation. The misery and irritation which this enormous increase 
will ultimately cause have not yet begun to show themselves ; but 
the Government has proved itself utterly unable to cope with the 
difficulty of determining how to raise the necessary annual sums. 
M. Thiers and M. Pouyer-Quertier seek refuge in a recurrence to 
the obsolete doctrines of extreme Protection, of which they have 
been the constant advocates; but it is doubtful whether the As- 
sembly will go to the length they desire, and still more doubtful 
whether France can enable itself to bear with ease a gigantic load 
of debt by crippling the commerce and drying up the resources 
of the country. 
The Government of M. Thiers was maintained through the 
necessity of carrying on the negotiations with the Germans, and of 
getting the foreigners out of the country, and the first portion of 
the indemnity paid. It was felt that M. Thiers alone could 
manage all this. But the immense majority of the Assembly as 
it came from Bordeaux was hotly monarchical, and longed to get 
rid of the hated name of a Republic. As M. Thiers, hc vever, 
insisted on the name of a Republic being preserved, and as he was 
indispensable, the monarchists had to temporize; and in July M. 
Thiers was much strengthened by the new elections held to fill 
~ the vacant seats in the Assembly, which turned almost entirely 
-in his favour or in that of the Republican party, while the Count of 
Chambord placed himself for a time at least out of the field by 
. proclaiming that he must under all circumstances stick by the 

white flag of the Bourbons, and the Orleans Princes had entered 
into a private ment with M. Thiers not to take their places 
in the Assembly. Gambetta, too, when he reappeared on the 
political scene, announced his intention of supporting M. Thiers, 
while at the same time he would look sharply after him to 
see that he did not waver in his fidelity to the Republic. 
‘The majority of the Assembly, however, in many instances 
had its own way, or drove M. Thiers into compromises, They 
procured the suppression of threatened insurrections in the Southern 
cities. They remodelled the Councils-General, and tried to make 
their new powers the beginning of a system of decentralization, to 
-which M. Thiers is altogether opposed. They have resolutely 
refused to return to Paris. They ordered the suppression of the 
National Guards throughout France. The Ministry was partially 
recast to suit them. M. Picard left office, and M. Jules Favre had 
to give way toM.de Rémusat. All the laws proscribing the Bour- 
bons were abolished. Finally in August the scheme of govern- 
ment was placéd on a new footing. M. Thiers was named Pre- 
sident of the Republic, with liberty to address the Assembly, and 
was to have a Ministry responsible to the Assembly, his powers to 
endure so long as the Assembly continued to exist. Thus M. 
Thiers had a new name and a defined sphere, but no power of dis- 
solving the Assembly or of outlasting it; and although he found 
himself obliged to yield, he asked for a special expression of confi- 
dence in him, which cheap compliment was readily paid. In the 
middle of September the Assembly adjourned; but he had new 
difficulties to contend with. The Communist prisoners were tried 
very slowly, but so far effectually that some of the leaders were 
disposed Rochefort was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
in a fortress, and Ferré, who had participated in the guilt of burn- 
ing Paris and murdering the hostages, and Rossel were sentenced 
to death. At the end of November, six months after the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed, the sentence was carried out, and although 
the execution of Rossel—a singularly sincere, able, and upright 
man, guilty of nothing but of having fought against a Govern- 
ment which was the creation of an insurrection—was chiefly due 
to a Committee of the reactionary majority called a Committee 
of Pardons, a portion of the ignominy and odium consequent on his 


death attached itself justly to M. Thiers. He has thus, and in 
other ways, become in a great degree estranged from the Repub- 
lican party, while the majority have returned to Versailles ani- 
mated by inc bitterness, and relieved in some measure from 
the fear of the Germans, In the autumn the elections for the 
Councils-General were held, and seemed to show a general dispo- 
sition in the country to support M. Thiers. But the majority of 
the Assembly are in possession of a large amount of actual 
power, and seem bent on establishing a monarchy before the power 
slips out of their hands, while the disposition of the army is un- 
certain, and the Bonapartists have shown their heads again to an 
extent that has frightened the Government, although a premature 
attempt of Prince Napoleon to raise the standard of gy Seon in 
Corsica entirely failed. The political situation in France is 
extremely gloomy, and the uncertainty and vacillation which 
overshadow the Government was only too faithfully reflected in 
the Message which M. Thiers addressed to the deputies on their 
re-assembling at the beginning of December. The Orleans 
Princes have at last taken their places in the ren i and pos- 
sibly the experience and ability and high character of the Duke of 
Aumale may be of essential service to his country; but although 
the Assembly has repaired as far as possible the wrong done to 
the Orleans family by the late Emperor in confiscating their 
ome estates, and although M. Casimir Périer and M. de 

Rémusat are in the Ministry, and the party of Orleanists in the 
Chamber is little less than one half of the whole body, there ap- 
pear as yet no signs to make it probable that France can or will 
escape from its uncertainties by an immediate Orleanist restora- 
tion. The only apparent safeguard France has now is that it 
would seem as if, with somany difficulties pressing on the country 
—with the Germans still overmastering it, and threatening ven- 
gone and reprisals if the lives of German soldiers are not hence- 
orward held sacred, with a Budget showing that one hundred 
and ten millions of annual revenue must be raised, with an in- 
convertible currency of nearly a hundred millions sterling, 
soon probably to be augmented, and with financial authorities 
hesitating between the imposition of enormously high protective 
duties on the one hand and of an Income-tax on the other— 
France must hesitate to make any change in her form of govern- 
ment that might lead to a civil war. 

On the 18th of January King William of Prussia was pro- 
claimed at Versailles Emperor of Germany. Everything was done 
in the way of brilliant spectacle and the attendance of minor 
Royalty to heighten the importance of the occasion; but nothing 
could add much to the strangeness and impressiveness of the fact 
that a war undertaken by France to crush Prussia, and win for 
France the left bank of the Rhine, had ended in the King of 
Prussia being made Emperor of Germany as the repre- 
sentative of the accomplished unity of the Fatherland, and 
that he had received his crown in the palace of Louis XIV., 
with Paris lying helpless and starving at his feet. The 
Reichstag met in February, and the Emperor took occasion to 
comment on the very satisfactory nature of the terms which the 
conquerors had been able to wring out of the conquered, and to 
express his wish that the policy of Germany might henceforward 
be one of peace. From time to time Prince Bismark discharged 
the agreeable task of informing the Reichstag how adroitly and 
firmly he had taken advantage of every opportunity to get out of 
France all he wanted, although he pointed out that it would be 
most unwise for Germany to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
France, or to weaken her beyond the exact point at which, while 
she paid the indemnity, she should fear to renew the war. The 
difficult task of governing the newly acquired provinces, where 
the attachment to France remains unabated, has tested all the 
resources of the Chancellor's ability, and he asked that for three 
years they should occupy an exceptional position under the imme- 
diate government of the Emperor. In the autumn Prince Bismark 
had a personal triumph which he must have keenly relished, in 
bein able to confound Count Benedetti by the publication of 
despatches which that imprudent and untrustworthy diplomatist 
believed to be a profound secret, and which conclusively established 
that France in 1866, after the extravagant demand for the cession 
of Mayence had been haughtily refused by Prussia, came forward 
with a proposal to sell its alliance to Prussia if allowed to seize on 
Belgium—a proposal which Prince Bismark played with until 
he had oF a sure of Russia, and then treated with utter 
contempt. Nothing has occurred to check the success and 

rosperity of the Germans, who celebrated in June their 
ong series of victories by the triumphal entry of the troops into 
Berlin, and whose attention has been greatly and pleasantly occu- 
ied by the division of the spoils they fad extracted from France. 
here have been, it is true, light clouds passing now and then over 
the brilliancy of Prince Bismark’s sky. The contest between 
German Governments and the Papacy,.with which the religious 
movement marked by Dr. Doilinger’s name is connected, has 
assumed a rather threatening character, and the Emperor has had 
to rebuke the Catholic Bishops for peawtas to set their flocks 
inst the unity of Germany, and a Bill has been adopted by the 
amber for punishing priests who use their pulpits to inveigh 
against the State. Prince Bismark has also busied himself, with- 
out the definite and rapid success to which he is accustomed, on 
behalf of the Roumanian bondholders, although the negotiations in 
connexion with this matter had at least the advantage of affording 
him an opportunity of placing Germany on a new footing of cor- 
diality with Austria, whose assistance he invoked. The Emperors 
of Austria and Germany, with their confidential advisers, met in 
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the Tyrol in the early autumn, and if nothing very definite was 
‘arrived at, an understanding was come to that each Power would 
help the other in maintaining the general peace. Unfortunately 
this renewed cordiality between Germany and Austria led to in- 
ternal complications in the latter country. In February a new 
Ministry had been ‘formed under Count Hohenwart, which, leaning 
on the support of the clerical and aristocratic parties, had at- 
tempted to initiate a new domestic policy, and to win over the 
dissatisfied nationalities, and especially the Czechs, by extravagant 
concessions distasteful to in Grew and Magyars, and incon- 
eistent with the Constitution. The Emperor -had gone so far as 
‘to pledge himself, or ‘to allow it ‘to be supposed that he had 
— himself, to ‘assent to ‘these concessions. He drew back, 

owever, at the last moment, and the Hohenwart Ministry had 
to be finally replaced by'that of Count Andrassy. The present 
chief of the Ministry is a disciple of Count Beust, who has,guided 
‘the Empire through so many perilssince Sadowa. But, although 
Count Beust’s policy triumphed, he himself was victimized. The 
Emperor removed him from the high position he had held for 
five years with so mucli advantage to himself and his sovereign ; 
and the principal reason of his dismissal was believed to be that 
his recent advocacy of an alliance with Germany had so incensed 
the party represented by the Hohenwart Ministry, that their 
hatred and influence were strong enough to get him removed 
from the councils of the Emperor as a kind of compensation 
for the mortification they had to undergo in finding the ‘main 
articles of their policy suddenly abandoned. 

Italy, taking advantage of the collapse of France, has established 
itself in Rome, and has been so far successful that the French 
Assembly openly disavowed any intention, though it could not 
conceal the desire, of interfering in Italian affairs; while the Pope, 
though freely offering himself to the religious world as a victim 
and martyr in the hands of sacrilegious robbers, has still hesitated 
to quarrel finally with Italy by leaving the Vatican. The Italian 
Budget for-the first time for many years is an encouraging one. 
The prosperity of the country isso great that the taxes continu- 
ally produee more and more, and the completion of the great work 
of the Cenis Tunnel promises to give new strength to the com- 
mercial life of Italy. ‘The son of Victor Emmanuel has taken to 
Spain much of his father’s courage and perception of what is due 
from‘a constitutional King. Arriving in the ry a year ago, 
immediately after Prim’s murder, he had all the disadvantages 
of coming as a stranger to find disorganized parties, few friends, 
and still fewer competent advisers. A number of Ministerial 
changes, without any apparent reason or object, have puzzled 
Spain as much as the rest of the world, and weary observers 
would have almost ceased to take note of the internal quar- 
rels of the Progressists, the rival manifestoes of Zorrilla and 
Sagasta, and the intrigues of the different Bourbon parties, had 
not attention been unfortunately arrested by the proposal 
of the present Minister of Finance to tax the external debt. 
The only cheering feature is the general recognition of the firm- 
‘ness and good sense shown by the King in his very difficult posi- 
tion; but even this can searcely be set against the weight of evil 
which seems to press every day with greater force on Spain from 
its connexion with Cuba. It is only by an expenditure of men and 
money which Spain can ill afford that it maintains its nominal hold 
on the island ; and the disgusting cruelties which its partisans there 
have lately wreaked on their opponents point to a long and a fierce 
struggle, and to a mode of waging war that may bring well- 
deserved odium on the Spanish inonarchy, even if the threats 
shadowed out by President Grant do not quickly assume a definite 
form, and an American intervention does not subvert the dominion 
of Spain in Cuba altogether. 

Belgium, usually so peaceful and ‘happy, ‘has lately had 
serious troubles ‘to disturb it. The Government of the Con- 
eervative or clerical party, although retaining a majority in 
the Chamber, has had to yield to a feeble demonstration of 
Brussels rioters who charged it with having appointed to the 
governorship of Limburg a person eo et by connexion with 
a commercial undertaking of doubtful repute. The Ministry 
gave way, and ‘has been replaced by another belongingto the 
‘same ‘party, and for the moment all is quiet, although signs of 
future disturbance are not wanting, as this small political quarrel 
in Belgium is only one phase of the general struggle between 
‘the clerical and secular powers, which is not unlikely to trouble 
the peace of almost every Catholic State in Europe. In most 
of the ‘rest of the world everything has been so quict that there 
is seareely need of any record of what has happened. So long 
Russia and Germany are good friends, the question 
-ean-ecareely assume any very disquieting shape, and the gratitude 
expressed ‘by the Emperor William at the beginning of the year 
thas*been reciprocated at the end of the year by the splendid re- 
eeption given by the ete Alexander to his German Knights 
ofSt.George. The United States, usually so friendly with Russia, 
thad ‘to:risk giving offence by demanding the recall of the Russian 
Ministerat Washington; but a Grand Duke has been starring in the 
States, has been'fondly welcomed, and all isamity and peace between 
the ‘two countries. With England, as we may judge from the 
President's Message, our cousins eondescend to be in an excellent 
humour, having got everything they wanted as to the Alabama 
dispute, ‘the Fishery question, the claims for the Fenian raids, and 
the claim of the'Confederate bondholders, while fortunately it is 
we, and not they, who have to forget that our political exiles 

ived an insulting weleome from the House of Representatives. 
The political position of President Grant seems assured, and 


deny this as the expression of a general truth. 


unless some unforeseen event arises, he will be without any 
serious competitor at the next Presidential election; and there 
can be no doubt that the arriving at any settlement at all 
of the Alabama dispute is largely due to the personal exer- 
tions of the President, who, in order to make an understanding 
possible, ventured on the strong 2 of getting Mr. Sumner 
removed from the Chairmanship of the Committee of the 
Senate, before which such questiotis have to be discussed. 
The extraordinary revelations of the frauds committed with 
impunity for years by those who had got the municipal govern- 
ment of New York into their hands, the prosecutions of the 
Mormons for bigamy, and the great fire of Chicago, have been 
all novel and startling enough in their way to astonish even 
Americans; but with a full Treasury, a decreasing charge 
for the National Debt, and a commerce thriving as much as 
bad legislation can let it thrive, they have not time to 
attend to much but the indications and phases of their 
own prosperity. Something of the same sort may be said of 
British India, where, except that a Mahomedan fanatic has 
murdered a Judge at Calcutta, and raised the question whether 
the Mahomedans generally are disaffected with the English 
Government, and that the extreme unpopularity of the Income- 
tax has been explained by the detection of the gross tyranny 
with which its collection has been marked, everything has 
been as tranquil as possible. Not a single colonial grievance 
or difficulty has arisen to disturb us, and the Australian colonies 
are said to be getting so strong and prosperous that they meditate 
treating England as a commercially remote Power, against whom 
they may profitably fence themselves off by protective duties. 
Of South America there is little to say, and that little is good. 
The Brazilians _have gone far to abolish slavery, and the Emperor 


‘has come to Europe and shown what a model sovereign they are 


blessed with. There are even fewer deaths of eminent men to 
deplore this year than usual. In the fulness of years Mr. Grote, 
Sir John Herschel, Sir John Burgoyne, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Mr. Babbage, and Mr. De Morgan have been gathered to their 
rest. Lord Kllenborough had almost retired from the House of 
Lords before his death, but the House of Commons has lost two 
men of rising importance in Mr. Davison and Mr. Buxton. Bishop 
Patteson has fallen a victim in the midst of his missionary labours, 
and the loss of ‘the late Deans of Canterbury and St. Paul's has 
noticeably lessened the present intellectual force of the clergy. 
But this is not a very long or melancholy list; and the year that 
has gone by would have been as ee a year ‘to think of as 
most years of human life can well be, did not the breakdown of 
the Gladstone Ministry inspire some anxiety for the future of 
Parliamentary government, and were it not that a cloud always 
rises from the recollection of the sufferings, the errors, and the 
troubled prospects of France. 


WARWICK CASTLE. 


need who loves the picturesque, or who is cap- 
able of being moved by historical associations, was sin- 
cerely distressed by the burning of Warwick Castle. It was very 
natural that a strong desire should be felt to make good our 
losses as far as possible; and yet we were perhaps conscious of a 
certain shock of surprise when we heard that a public subscrip- 
tion was to be opened for the purpose. As a rule, when the 
house of a nobleman is burnt down, we expect him to build it up 
again at his own cost, or, if he cannot afford that expense, to take 
a cheaper house for the future. However, a number of eminent 
ersons invite the British public to come forward and present 
ord Warwick with a handsome new castle, as like as may be to 
the old one. Sympathy has been expressed by a certain portion of 
the press, and by none more warmly than by our old friend, the 
Daily Telegraph. That enthusiastic journal thinks that there is 
something specially appropriate to the present “ genial” season 
in clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, and rebuilding the 
aera of the aristocracy. This gush of geniality astonished Mr. 
tuskin, who, in a couple of very pithy letters, explained his 
reasons for objecting to the proposal. Thereupon issue is joined, 
and, the question being really of some interest, we will venture to 
explain our own view of the rights of the matter. - 

r. Ruskin’s first letter said substantially that at the present 
moment starving paupers had stronger claims upon his purse than 
burnt-out nobles. Charity for charity, it would seem more 
natural to give to the poor than tothe rich. Nobody of course will 
e do not wish 
the demoralizing influences of gratuitous relief to be extended 
through all classes. No English gentleman, we may hope, would 
be so utterly wanting in self-respect as to invite his countrymen 
to rebuild a fine house which he had neglected to insure, and make 
him a present of it. It is, or should be, still clearer that if he did 
make such a request, his countrymen would nut respond to his 
appeal. We say “should be,” for, after all, there is no knowing 
how far audacity may succeed in any case, or how far ‘the true 
Briton may not be carried by his natural respect for rank and 
wealth. It is agreed, however, on all hands that, as a general 
rule, the houses of the ayes classes, when they are ed 
down, should not be rebuilt at public expense; but it is urged 
that Lord Warwick's is an entirely exceptional case. ™ Bis 
castle is to be rebuilt, not out of sympathy for his pecuniary loss, 
but because it is a great historical monument, and it is to be 
devoted, not to his private enjoyment, but to the instruction and 
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amusement of the general public. Let us take each of these pleas. 


se ly. 

‘o the first Mr. Ruskin replies; and, as. it seems to us; very) 
forcibly, that you cannot possibly restore the historical monur 
ment. Future visitors. will not see an ancient building 
which has stood storms: and sieges. in bygone ages, but simply: 
a bit of sham mediwvalism erected in: 1872. It is a duty. 
which we: discharge; it is to be feared, very imperfectly, to: 
preserve as carefully as we can all the surviving relics: of 1 
ages; to protect them from wanton injury, and to. keep them. 
standing-as long as may be. But it isan entirely different thing, | 
when onee they have fallen into ruin, to build) up: a. modern | 
imitation-in their place. We do not mean-to express approval of | 
all Mr. Ruskin’s views upon thissubject. A. large part: of the. 
restoration which has been going on. in this country may be a 
perfeetly legitimate. process. We-should draw the line of dis- 
tinction between the living monuments.(if we may use such: an. 
expression) and the dead; So long as any. building, such as, a 
cathedral, is-still devoted to the purposes for which it was intended, | 
we can see-no reason why, in addition to keeping it in good order, | 
we should not add to it, if necessary, in-the spirit.of its original: 
builders, or sweep away the accretions. which have: injured. its 
beauty and propriety. But if, instead of-a.cathedral, we imagine: 
a heathen temple, every true archeologist, every man of good taste, | 
would desire that our efforts should be confined:to preserving it as: 
nearly as possible in its actual state. Who would think of come 
pleting and restoring the Parthenon, or even a. Roman amphi- 
theatre? To add would be. almost as. sacrilegious. as-to destroy. 
If Stonehenge or a Roman camp-should be partially. destrayed, 
modern engineering: skill could easily erect a fac-simile which. 
would deceive an ordinary observer. But who would care for 
remains of Romans or Britons erected in the nineteenth century ?* 
To the. antiquary such a —_ would be as bad as. the 
forging of ancient coins and flint implements ; and to the imagina- 
tive observer it would be destructive-of the whole poetical charm. 
Few things are- more unspeakably ugly than the sham mediaval 
castle, with pasteboard battlements: and’ imitation, drawbridge, | 
which: sometimes: does duty for-an: English country house. To. | 
insert such an edifice between the ancient: towers of Warwick.would. | 
more of desecration than of judicious:homage to antiquity. | 

t is true, indeed, that part of the charm of that ancient fortress | 
lies in the continuity of its-history, It is. interesting to. see-the | 
old walls:theat remember generations of civil wars. now turned. to:' 
account for the more ful of the present day ; and for. ' 
that reason we should be-glad if Lord’ Warwick were to erect a | 
genuine modern: mansion which, without affecting to be any- 
thing but what it is, should be. so skilfully devised as to har- | 
monize instead: of jarring with the older: building.s It might be 
possible, if by no means. easy, to. carry out such a. scheme, | 
though it would then be. out of: the question to invite the public | 
to-assist in its exeeution; but, so: far as we. understand, this is: | 
precisely what we are not asked: to do. We are not requested 
to build a convenient set of apartments. for Lord Warwick and 
his family; but are invited as antiquaries- and lovers of the 
picturesque to patch: up the gaps in the old: building with a. bit: of: 
modern imitation: It is» precisely: from. these. points of view 
that we feel very grave-doubts as: te the propriety of the course: 
proposed. Lord Warwick is able, it seems, to keep the oid building 
in good repair without ourhelp; but-if it is to be adulterated: with 
modern antiquity, the public must render liberal assistance. 
We hardly consider that a reason for-subscribing. 

Leaving, however, this wsthetic ground, let us consider the 
further difficulty that has been raised: Assuming the new build- 
ing to be everything that can be desired, we naturally ask what 
security we have that it will be dedicated to public enjoyment. 
We of course put. Lord Warwick's: personal: chavacter altogether 
out of the question. He may. be, and: we shall be glad to believe 
that he is; the most: liberal of noblemen. We: shall, however, 
treat the question on purely. general grounds, and, regard: 
him as a mere im mal A. or B. One. thing, indeed, we 
know about him—namely, that he is mortal; and it is there- 
fore an hypothesis not altogether to be neglected that at 
some future day there may. he a mean possessor of War- 
wick been. mean noblemen in the course. 
of history—who may choose to use his. own private pro 
to Some persons it 
to start any such inquiries. Weare treating with a high-spirited, 
nobleman, and with his presumably high-spirited posterity, and 
moreover we are in the “ genial” state of mind appropriate to: 
the season. We should be above.asking for definite agreements, 
and assume that there. will be 2 perpetual era of good feeling, 
To our minds a genuine delicacy. would tend to precisely the, 
opposite conclusion. There is. no more fertile source of mis | 
understanding than. the misplaced: scrupulosity which leads to 
mixing up charit y and business, and leaves it doubtful whether, 
we are presenting a.testimonial or carrying out: a. commercial 
transaction. No gentleman ought to send round his hat for public 
charity, and it ought to be made clear beyond ail possibility of 
mistake that we are not offering Lord Warwick.a gratuity which 
a proper sense of dignity should: forbid: him. to accept. We 
imagine that he must be more anxious: than anybody else 
to make it abundantly manifest: that he is not appearing in. the | 
character of a mendieant, and that he would rather, as 
Mr. Ruskin. puts it, take up his abode in the nearest 
ditch than have. a house built for him by subscription. 
Unluckily, it seems to: be impossible that this.line should be drawn 


with any distinctness. Weare to improve Lond. Warwick’s. pro-. 
perty in the confidence that he and his successors will show in 

future the same liberality which has been hitherto displayed. We. 
hope:that they may do so. Qur English of antiquities 

and fine works of art do, as.a general rule, behave with.a judicious 

liberality which is. very creditable to them. But, certainly the 

liberality would lose all its charm if it were-not that.theix. property 

is derived from private sources, and that they have.a.legal right. 
to be stingy if they please. They would be in a very, différent. 
position, and to our thinking not a very dignified one, if they had 

only received the property in. past. years for oses of exhibition. 

Suppose, for example, that the proprietor of the -Raffaelle, now 

offered for sale had been previously in the habit. of exhibiting it. 
gratuitously. We should be very much, obliged to him, and 

might regret that circumstances had: forced him to part-with his 

treasure. But we certainly should not. think. of showing our 

gratitude by buying the pictureand then presenting itto him.in the, 
hope that he would allow ustosee it asbefore, We should either: 
buy it outright or refuse it with thanks, but; we should prefér: 
to keep the moral claim which we have on all rich men to he 

generous in the use of their property entirely free from any taint. 
of peeuniary claim. There can be no objection to the owner of a 
fine old building, if he chooses, handing it over to a public body. 

which should undertake to keep it in a proper state of preservas 

tion; but this is quite a different. thing from. assuming the. cus- 

tody of it by Act of Parliament, or subscribing for the repair of” 
what will still be a piece of private property. We can quite 
understand that the people of eotes may like to keep up &. 
eglebrated showplace in their neighbourhood, and that the show- 

place will be all the more attractive if it is the property of a.genuine 

nobleman who liberally welcomes. sight-seers within his doors, 

But we confess that the position of the nobleman. maintained 

by public liberality in his. ancestral halls does not. seem to us 
to. be specially dignified. He will in fact be one sham the more. 

The munificent hospitality will be in reality spensies by a.public 

subseription. The master of the Castle will be acting the part of 
liberal entertainer, while he will really be discharging adebt. If 
Lord Warwick were reduced so low as to be cronaodl to. part. 
with the property, there would be much to be said for: a, pur- 

chase of the Castle by the public with a view to its, carefal 
preservation. But so long as he can afford. to maintain. it. 
without help, so much the better, But an. intermediate. state of” 
things resulting from something which is not quite.a purchase and. 
not quite a testimonial seems to us to be unsatisfactory to all 

parties. Let us suppose, in fact, that the old.Castle had: beem 
swallowed up by an earthquake, or otherwise utterly destroyed: 

Would it be any real compensation to build up another in its place; 

and present it to a nobleman in the hope that he might act as 

showman? The fact that the new building is to be.joined to the 

old walls seems to us to make the case rather worse than better. 

Bad.as the misfortune is, we may as well make. up our minds; ta. 

the-fact that there are losses which cannot in the nature of thingy 
be repaired, amongst which is the loss. of genuine. antiquities; 

and that there are some favours which neither be. 

nor accepted, 


* PRUDENTIAL MORALITY: 


isa kind of comment on any cause célébre not: unfre- 
quently to be heard, especially from female li d ladies are 
often the keenest partisans. of rival litigants— which suggests some 
curious problems in moral. or casuistical speculation, It.is true 
that.we have not yet attained that millennial. period when.our pror 
perty-and our lives will be at the merey of a select, coterie of jury- 
women, but it may be well to learn something beforehand of the 
principles of our future mistresses. Now it is not unusual, as:far 
as.our experience goes, to. hear these fair critics express, in the, 
same breath, their belief that the evidence points one way and. 
their earnest desire that, the verdict may be given; in another, 
They profess themselves equally convinced of the soundness of 
a plaintiff's or defendant’s plea and of his unfitness. for the 
ition to which it entitles him. And therefore they hope that, 
is: plea will be rejected, or, in other words, that the. cause of 
justice will be defeated. The prisoner at the bar, let us say, is im 
all probability a murderer, but then he has an interesting face and. 
a, touching tremor in his voice, as. was said. to be. the case. with 
Miiller, and therefore it is.a pity he, should. be hung, Or 
perhaps it is a murderess, who promises to become quite a 
reformed character, and it would be-so much. better ta.send. her 
out to the colonies to teach; little children their Catechism. 
Whether such reasoners. are right or. wrong in, their, estimate of 
the facts matters nothing; the. curious. point is, the connexion 
between their estimate of the facts.and, the practical. conclusion 
which they draw from it. ing,,to put another. hppo- 
thesis, a man is. excluded. by some accidental. error of, fact. from 
property to which he has, a legal right, ought we to. desire, 
and so far as in us lies. endeayour to perpetuate; his exclusion, 
beeause we consider him unfit om moral grounds. for. the pos- 
session of wealth and influence? We are of course i 
that his unfitness is not. such as the law can take cognizance 
and that it is only by a failare of justice, as ordinarily. understood, 
that he can be kept out of his. legal rights. Our readers may 
recollect a-case in point occurring in one of Mr. Kingsley’s earlier 
novels, where the ero of the story, a. wealthy. young, arisiocrat, 
is: suddenly and completely ruined through, the omission. of hi 
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friend, a High Church and somewhat Jesuitical vicar, to give him 
timely warning of the collapse of a joint-stock banking company. 
The vicar, who had hesitated till the very moment the coach 
was starting, finally decides to postpone his journey, partly 
because he wants to go elsewhere, but partly also because he 
thinks worldly affliction will be very beneticial to the soul of his 
young friend, whom he is anxious to train up in the right way. 
Now there is certainly high authority for saying that riches are not 
conducive to spiritual perfection, and there are some characters 
which can only be brought out and matured under the pressure of 
heavy trial, as proved, if we remember right, to be the case 
with Lancelot in the story. But it does not seem to follow 
that the vicar was justified in withholding the information 
which might have saved him from temporal ruin, however 
assured might be his confidence of the moral improvement 
which would be the result. It comes back pretty much to the 
old Jesuit maxim—which the Jesuits of course indignantly dis- 
claim—of doing evil, or suffering evil to be done, that good may 
come out of it. When the principle is stated in that form, the 
common sense of all, or nearly all, Englishmen instinctively rebels 
against it. Yet the problem is not perhaps quite so simple as it 
looks at the first blush. It may plausibly, if not reasonably, be 
asked, why broad moral considerations should not be allowed to 
override formal, and what perhaps may be designated technical, 
considerations of justice; and again, whether, if this cannot be 
allowed as a rule, the rule is not liable to exceptions? And it 
may be urged that there is an old proverb—Summum jus summa 
injurta—which seems at least to imply as much as that. It will be 
worth while to say a word on both points. 

First then, as to the general question, it is obvious to observe 
that, if our action was to be determined on broad grounds of 
prudential or discretionary morality, with a view to ulterior 
results, room would be left for such infinite diversity of individual 
opinion as to throw the whole subject into hopeless confusion, and 
make the attainment of any common standard impracticable. To 
revert to our previous example from Mr. Kingsley’s Yeast, if a 
strong conviction that the character of a friend would be bene- 
tited by suffering were a justification for neglecting all available 
opportunities for shielding him from misfortune, where are 
you to draw the line? In the particular instance referred to, 
the treachery of withholding information till it came too late was 
aggravated by the direct breach of an engagement voluntarily 
undertaken to convey it. But then there are cases where the 
obligation of keeping a promise is generally held to be superseded 
by a higher law, and might not this be one ofthem? Morality, it 
is sometimes said, is a relative term; the standard differs in 
different ages and different nations. Be it so. But surely this 
only proves that our fallible and finite minds have a defective 
grasp of general principles, and therefore stand in more pressing 
need of such supplementary aids as are attainable for practical 
guidance. What is wanted is-not a speculative theory, free from 
any logical flaw, but a fixed criterion for the conduct of daily life. 
Let us assume, for argument’s sake, that the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number is the true foundation of morality. Yet, if 
we are to regulate our action in each given case by its presumable 
effect in the long run on the highest interests of mankind, we 
should incur the risk in nine cases out of ten of violating the 
simplest and most fundamental axioms of right and wrong. Dolus 
latet in generalibus; there is not one man, still less one woman, in 
a hundred who can be trusted to form an accurate and impartial 
estimate, apart from all prejudice or bias of self-interest, of the 
ultimate bearings of his or her conduct in each separate case on the 
well-being of society. The duty of speaking the truth, whether 
mage: or the reverse, is easy enough to understand and remem- 

r, though it may sometimes be difficult to practise. But, if we 
pause to consider in each separate case whether veracity or a little 
‘white lying” would be more conducive to the public , the 
lines of duty soon become obliterated, and our conduct is guided 
by a Lesbian rule, which may profess to be the law of higher 
morality, while it merely expresses the variable caprice of inclina- 
tion or interest. We are arguing on the assumption, which of course 
many moralists will dispute, that the greatest happiness principle, 
as it is called, is the true basis of moral obligation ; and we say 
that, even on that theory, it is impossible to regulate our daily 
conduct by a general consideration of results, to the neglect of 
ordinary moral rules. People who thirk, for instance, that the 
law in a particular case is clear, but would like to see it strained 
against an obnoxious person on grounds of public morality, 
cannot be nearly so sure that their anticipations about the future 
are correct as they ought to be sure that false weights and bal- 
ances, to adopt Scriptural phraseology, are wrong. Nor is this 

Apart from all controversies between the utilitarian school 
of moral philosophers and their opponents, there can be no doubt 
whatever that a strict adherence to the simple line of duty as 
ordinarily understood is the surest, and indeed the sole, guarantee 
in the long run for the general happiness of the race. The inci- 
dental benefit which might accrue in this or that isolated case 
from a prudential violation of moral principle would very ill com- 
pensate for the loss of any fixed moral standard which the general 
admission of such a rule of conduct would inevitably entail. Fiat 
Justitia, ruat calum, is not merely the expression of a transcendental 
law ; it is the principle which holds society together. 

The real complexity of the problem before us lies in the cir- 
cumstance that we are almost necessarily constrained to admit 
the existence of exceptions to the general rule. And when once 
exceptions are admitted, it is always open to an astute logician to 


throw doubt or discredit on the rule itself. It will hardly be 
denied that the obligation of speaking the truth is clearer and 
more certain than avy prospective advantages that might accrue 
to society from an indulgence in pious frauds. Yet there are ex- 
ceptional cases where the most rigid moralists maintain the law- 
fulness, or even the duty, of deceiving people for their own good 
—as, for instance, to save life, or in dealing with madmen or 
fanatics, or persons bent on the commission of some horrible crime. 
This is in fact one of the most vexed questions of casuistry, 
and it is from their directions or admissions on the subject of 
lying—for equivocation is simply one form of lying—that so 
many moral theologians of the Church of Rome have got a bad 
name. We are far from saying that they have not sometimes 
deserved it; but if such questions are to be treated philosophically 
at all, it isimpossible to lay down any rule of action which is not, 
to say the least, liable to serious abuse. To “tell the truth and 
shame the devil” is an excellent principle, but then there are 
allowed on all hands to be cases, however rare, where telling the 
truth would be productive of such fatal results either to the 
— himself or to others that it ought not to be told. And’ 
the difficulty is how to legislate for these exceptions. Wecannot,, 
of course, do more than allude here in passing to a problem which: 
could only be solved after a careful and minute investigation. 
But perhaps it may be laid down that, while detailed exceptions 
to the law of veracity, as to many other laws of general obligation, 
must be admitted to exist, it is safer to avoid attempting to 
frame a systematic code of permissible infractions of the law. A 
healthy conscience will usually be able to discriminate between 
what is lawful and what is not in any given case, whereas the 
habit of regarding the whole subject as matter for scientific 
disquisition has an inevitable tendency to blunt the fine edge of 
the moral sense, and superinduces, if not a false, an artificial tone 
of mind, which is anything but conducive to morality. If 
it is true, as has been observed—and that rather in praise than 
dispraise—that candour is not a distinctive or very general char- 
acteristic of the Saints, it proves that there has been something; 
wrong in the religious training by which their saintliness was 
formed. The question of truth and falsehood is indeed but one 
illustration, though it is the commonest and the most conspicuous, 
of the wider problem as to whether an obvious and immediate 
duty may ever be sacrificed to some presumably higher end in the 
future. Duties, it has been justly remarked, never conflict, and: 
whenever a seeming violation of moral principle is allowable, it 
can only be because in that particular case there is really no obli- 
gation to violate. What would otherwise have been a duty is 
superseded by a higher obligation, just as killing is no murder in 
war or in self-defence. In such instances as these last the ground 
of the exception is obvious and universally recognised. But when 
it is left to individuals to take the law into their own hands, and 
dispense themselves from the ordinary rules of moral conduct— 
and no doubt the necessity does sometimes occur—the dangers of 
a prejudiced or interested decision are so overwhelming that the 
common sense of mankind naturally distrusts every plea for an 
exception which, even when it is a necessity, is a further proof of 
the rule. There are some moral difficulties which will probably 
be discussed to the end of time without any complete solution 
being arrived at; and the questions which occasionally arise in 
connexion with the apparent conflict of immediate and more 
remote obligations must be reckoned among them. We have 
only been able here to touch on the outskirts of what is really 
a wide and perplexing subject. 


WINTER HOLIDAYS. 


oa can be no doubt that we English appear to the best 
advantage in our working dress. If we do the honours of our 
country to an intelligent foreigner we show him London—not the 
London of the Parks and Clubs and stuccoed mansions, but the 
great aggregate of toiling life. Heaven knows the metropolis 
will not bear looking into too minutely. There are sights and 
scenes enough in it alike to shock the art critic and scandalize the 
philanthropist. But the greatest, richest, busiest city of the 
world must always have a grandeur of its own. There is some- 
thing sublime in the conception of the perpetual expenditure of 
energy ever renewing its vigour. It is symbolized in the un- 
consumed smoke issuing from myriads of chimneys. It is ex- 
pressed in the hurrying crowds that overflow the pavements, in 
the crash and lock of vehicles blocking the thoroughfares. In the 
tiers of shipping in the Pool, in the steamers, sailing craft, 
and lighters that cover the river, we see the whole commercial 
world doing involuntary homage to our grandeur in virtue of 
the inevitable laws of gravitation and self-interest. Undoubt- 
edly England, in the full swing of work, presents a spectacle that 
any Englishman may be proud of. Yet we are not sure that 
there may not be more to excite the wonder, if not the admira- 
tion, of foreigners in the sight of England making holiday. Once 
settled down to the serious business of life, we do not take to 
holiday-making kindly. It is not only the employers of labour 
who may object on selfish considerations to closing their money 
mills for a long working day. We firmly believe that man 
of the middle-aged men in their employment regard wi 
mingled feelings at best the interruption to their habitual 
vocations. They acknowledge with their lips, and perhaps 
in their hearts, that a holiday is a boon to be agitated for, 
to be greatly prized when obtained, to be transmitted as an heir- 
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loom to future generations of toilers. But, excellent as it is 
in its way, it is as great an embarrassment to themselves as the 
fortune amassed by the veteran city man which condemns him to 
idleness in his declining years. A foreigner feels no embarrass- 
ment of the kind. Even the vigorous German takes naturally to 
the negative enjoyment of tobacco smoke, repose of body, and tem- 
porary torpidity of soul. As for the Frenchman, his mercurial 
temperament finds walking, talking, and society pleasure enough ; 
his easily stirred emotions “age nd supply the place of strong and 
stimulating liquors; while the Italian, at once indolent and 
frugal, asks nothing more of beneficent Providence than a scrap of 
shade or sunshine according to the season. It may be partly be- 
cause holidays have always been com — searce with us, 
because it is no part of our religion to honour the saints by sacri- 
ticing ourselves to the state of idleness in which Satan is prover- 
bially busy, that when a holiday does come we accept it with 
so grave a sense of msibility. In this respect even thought- 
Jess youth and volatile womanhood seem to reflect the earnest 
feelings of the heads of their families. This sense of duty 
may be a mistake and a misfortune in midsummer, when the 
country lies open to us scented with hay-laden breezes, and lighted 
with a flood of sunshine; when our spirits should go dancing away 
as lightly and naturally as motes in the sunbeams. But it stands 
us in excellent stead in midwinter, when, what with the weather 
and the character of the season’s amusement, “ merry-making” 
would otherwise be absolutely impossible. 

See what London awakened to on the morning of Boxing Day 
just past. It was the second statute holiday; the masters who 
were free to observe it or nut had followed with laudable unani- 
mity the example of those who closed their places of business on 
compulsion. With exceptions which we shall notice presently, 
the whole community commanded its own time, and had conse- 

uently to dispose of it somehow. But how? Unless for the pru- 
dent ones who had settled hard and fast plans beforehand, that was 
the question which must have weighed painfully upon their slowly 
wakening thoughts. For those who were lucky enough to lie in 
comfortable tom the natural and most satisfactory solution would 
have been to stay where they were, and turn themselves to sleep 
again. But after having vindicated the exceptional right of 
free action by an extra hour or two of slumber, it became plainly 
imperative to rise. Otherwise the memory of the wasted holiday 
would be fruitful of remorse for weeks to come, besides leaving a 
sad experience to dash all pleasurable anticipation of the next one. 
Dressing and breakfast defer the moment when it is nec 
to quit the cheery hearth, and take the inevitable plunge into the 
blewk outer world. But the moment must come, although the 
day is dark and the atmosphere raw, and the houses are dripping 
with soot-stained water. ho ever heard of devoting a holiday 
to domestic chat or literary recreation? Indeed we admit that it 
would be simple sacrilege to misspend so solemn an occasion in 
such a fashion; and what could be more ludicrous than a studious 
family, book in hand, celebrating a holiday by keeping the familiar 
fire warm? So, there being no help for it, out you go. The whole 
family dresses itself in the cosiest garments in the wardrobe, 
and sets itself to the work of enjoyment with dogged English 
resolution. Providence, we know, helps those who help them- 
selves, and, so far as we can see, their creditable efforts are, to a 
certain degree, crowned with success. They gather and gain strength 
as go. For thousands of their class are met upon an identical 
errand, animated with a similar spirit. The sparks of happiness in 
their hearts leap up into flame, and every one knows how flame 
reads and glows with increasing intensity as it masses itself. 
et the surroundings are damp and enough in all conscience. 
‘Talk of wet blankets! there is a dripping black pall wrapping the 
city in its ghastly folds. Analyse the atmosphere in ened of any 
buoyant particles there may be in it, and we should like to know 
what relation the results will bear to those given by the sparkling 
air of Cairo, for example. We 1 ber even in mid-winter the 
exhilarating sense with which in summer we trode the dry elastic 
turf of some down or breezy upland. Compare the recollection 
with these greasy pavements, covered inches deep with the holding 
slime that strikes a chill through thin-soled Coote The pave- 
ments are bad enough; but it is over boot-soles, and worse, when 
you plunge into the surging seas of black mud on the crossings, 
while some passing omnibus splashes your wife and daughter's 
Sunday finery. And there is nothing to look at except your fellow 
pleasure-seekers in to your own. The general 
emancipation has put out ht as London may boast of on a 
winter's day, and instead of bright shop-fronts filled with seduc- 
tive objects where your wife might go and make rare purchases in 
imagination, there are nothing but lines of black shutters like 
rows of coffin-lids. Even were the windows there and the wares, 
it is neither pleasant nor healthy to stand in the chill drip of the 
house roofs. Perhaps, persuaded by associations which you have 
been cherishing since ge you prefer the country to 
the town. If you have friends there, and a warm welcome 
awaiting you, you can do no better than change the scene 
from a town interior to a rural one. Otherwise you are little 
to be envied. You go through a great deal, in the first place, 
to reach your goal, which may be the draughty bar of some 
chilly public-house. ‘You dole your painfully-won money on 
the sloppy counter, and are fortunate if you get drink in ex- 
change for it that is not positively deleterious. Nor is third- 
class pase, oe December luxurious excitement, even to people 
not unused to bare walls and uncushioned furniture. Excitement 
of a sort there is, for if you read your Lloyd's or your Beehive 


regularly, you are aware that railway companies recognise neither 
Church festivals nor holidays by statute, and have a way of exact- 
ing of the flesh and blood in their service the continuity of labour 
which they expect from their metal machines. But even the chance 
of a collision can hardly distract your thoughts from bare 


an atmosphere that is fetid notwithstanding ill-fitting windows,. 


and a jolting that sets your teeth dancing in your chattering 
jaws. We do not suspect you of taking your innocent children to 
gather the ghosts of buttercups in meadows and commons that look 
like swamps gone into mourning. So, summing up the case between 
country and town, we should say the former the disadvan- 
tage by the certainty of = colds and the chances of per- 
manent lung complaint. Working as you seldom work through a. 
working-day, and strong in the conviction that you must neces- 
sarily be enjoying yourself, you make a good struggle of it till 
deeper darkness indicates the approach of night. Then your 
honest labour is crowned with its fitting reward, and the sense 
of pleasure comes with less of an effort. There is a certain 
cheerfulness in the glimmer of the gaslights, you no longer miss 
the sun, and there is a hard-earned feeling of well-being when 
you sit down to your warm tea within the four walls of your little 
room. Besides, the great feature of the day’s entertainment is to 
come, and although you must struggle hard for a front place, that 
only gives it an attraction the more, thanks to your British 
pluck. It is Boxing Night, and you have decided to patronize 
the gallery at Drury Lane. Our own youthful recollections make 
us ready enough to sympathize with the gorgeous fascinations of 
that monster stage. Fancy being caught up from a dismal “ three- 
pair back,” whose dingy belongings have never been brightened to 
a for a twelvemonth by anything better than a glimpse at the 
gings and gilding in some upholsterer’s window, and bei 
transported of a sudden to the enchanted banks of the Tigris, to 
halls of dazzling light in the golden prime of the good ec 
Alraschid. It is worth a struggle to be transplanted to fairyland 
even for an hour, and we doubt not the reflection of that transi- 
tory splendour often leaves light behind long after it has faded 
into darkness. Still, in proportion to the joys of the spectacle, 
must be the waiting, worrying, and scrambling that precedes it, 
and thus the holiday-making Briton has to pile up the agony of 
his excitement to the very moment of his culminating pleasure. 
We shall never lend an ear to the pessimists who talk of our 
country’s decadence, so long as our millions bring such a gallant 
spirit to their pleasures. 

We hardly know whether to pity them or not; whether or not 
to wish that their hatin entities came easier to them. But 
we do compassionate those who are denied enjoyments which must 
seem the greater from the very fact of their being forbidden. It 
may be dismal as well as dangerous work travelling third class by 
excursion train in the twilight of a damp December day. But the 
excursionists have at any rate the air of enjoying themselves, and 
the unlucky signalman whose heavy eyes see them rattle past his 
box, the shivering pointsman bending wearily over his switches, 
may be forgiven if they feel envious. There may be more exciting 
Christmas sports than slipping about on muddy pavements, but, 
doubtless, cabmen and omnibus people would gl change places 
with the determined pedestrians. And we may be sure that the 
hundreds who goto make up the ig 7 ins of the company in the 
“Caliph and the Costermonger; or, Harlequin Haroun Alraschid,” 
have no more pleasant associations with the theatre of a Boxing 
Day than are connected with the hardly-earned pittance they bring 
home from it. Their day is spent in severe rehearsal and cease- 
less drill, and in the evening they have all the anxiety of a first 
night, with such distraction as may come from the conscious 
presence of a sensible element of danger. Some one, we suppose, 
must Pipe when all the world is dancing, but then the musician 
should be made much of when the dance is over. We fear that 
the excluded ones cannot be expected to find consolation in a 
misanthropic view of the Christmas pleasures of their luckier 
neighbours, and we desire sincerely that they might have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves. 


THE TIMES ON PERSIAN HISTORY. 


Nag Times, a few days back, when speaking of the famine in 
Persia, treated its readers to a short history of that country 
which curiously illustrates one aspect of the human mind. It is 
an — which always strikes us as worthy of special study. To 
be able to make a statement, or a series of statements, whose 
gant truth, or even whose minute accuracy, cannot be questioned, 
ut which are made in such a way as to show more ignorance than 
is shown by the grossest blunder, may as a high and rare form 
of art. It is something above the rest forms of mere ordinary 
blundering. A blunder, it should never be forgotten, implies 
knowledge. Mere ignorance is not blundering. It is the very 
essence of a blunder that the blunderer has an amount of know- 
ledge which ought—ought, we mean, from the lower point of 
view of pedants or lovers of accuracy—to have kept him from 
making the blunder. The man who said that, when the family of 
Caractacus were brought before Claudius, the Emperor said they 
were “ Non Angli sed angeli,” and the man who said that the King 
of the Romans was a person who stood to the Pope in the same 
relation in which the Prince of Wales stands to the King of Eng- 
land, both showed no inconsiderable knowledge of mere facts. The 
second of these two remarkable positions would bear dissecting at 
great length ; but it is enough to say that its author, among o 
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things. touching Popes and Emperors, plainly knew that a Po 
once had a son in some was Ovesar. In boh 
cases the blunder consists not so much in not knowing facts as in 
failing to put facts which are known in their right relations 
to one another. What we mean is something quite different. It 
is ignorance; but it is by no means ignorance pure and simple. It 
is ignorance in a very refined form. It is aningeniousand eclectic 
ignorance, which picks up and remembers, often with minute 
accuracy, a good'many facts, but which has the happy knack of 
always passing, by those particular facts which—we speak again 
from the point of view of the pedant—give the thing taken in 
hand its whiole point, force, or meaning. To do this judiciously, 
to take the spring out of the year in a skilful and workmanlike 
manner, is certainly a higher effort than any mere blunder. 

We hail an eminent proficient in this art in the Persian historian 
of the Times. We may perhups spy out a lesser performer in a 
correspondent in the same number who signs himself“ Anglicanus,” 
and we seems to have undertaken the part of a useful Gibeonite 
to Mr. Ffoulkes. This writer, who discusses the Athanasian Creed 
after Mr. Ffoulkes, and who repeats his conclusion that that docu- 
ment is really a work oft he age of Charles the Great, adds :— 
It-may bea relief to many to find that the scope and spirit of this famous 
pan na belongs to an age which, however frauglit with romantic interest, 
is not a period to which we usually turn for light to solve our theological 
difficulties. 

To what age we ought to turn for light in such matters it is not 
for us to judge; what we are concerned with is the grotesque 
spectacle of a man who has heard of Alcuin, and who knows that 
ere are such things as Capitularies—who at all events has copied 
the words “ Alcuin” and “ Capitularies” from Mr. Ffoulkes—but 
whose only notion of the age which created all later history is that 
it is fraught with romantic interest. This is not a bad specimen of 
the manner in which an ingenious man may pick bis way through 
the puzzles of history, and discreetly leave out all that gives history 
its life and meaning. But the theological performer who plays the 
humble part of echoing Mr. Ffoulkes is a poor proficient compared 
with the prdtagénistés who instructs us in the history of Persia in 
the person cf the great potentate himself. This writer has evidently 
crammed his Persian history with great care—care so discreetly 
plied as to leave out all that is specially characteristic in one of 
the most remarkable histories in the world. The Persians, as an 
Aryan nation, are our remote kinsfolk, and it is not too much to 
that their history, as compared with the vulgar run of the 
histories of Eastern dynasties, shows the inherent superiority of 
Aryan blood. The history of Persia isemphatically the history of 
a nation, and not the mere history of a dynasty or a power. 
No nation las oftener bowed under the yoke of foreign con- 
uerors, but no nation has-oftener thrown off the yoke, and none 
as more strictly preserved its national being through all changes. 
Persia, in Asiatic history, has played a part somewhat like that of 
Greece in Europe. Even when politically subject, it has been in- 
tellectually dominant; its language and literature have spread, 
like those of Greece, far beyond’ the bounds of Persian dominion 
or of Persian nationality ; and it is singular enough that modern 
Persia should be suffering under some of the very evils 
which affect modern Greece—the lessening of its population 
and the cutting down of its forests. Alike im legend and 
in history, Persia is set before us from the beginning in its 
characteristic aspect as a nation withstanding the attacks, or 
casting off the yoke, of foreign enemies. The legendary heroes 
of Persia stand forth as the bulwarks of the whole Aryan race, 
as the champions of Iran, the land of light, against Turan, the 
land of darkness, as the deliverers of their country from the yoke 
of Zohak and Afrasiab. Ih more authentic history, the ‘first 
Cyrus is not only the ruler and conqueror; before "Ie becomes 
either, heis first of all the national deliverer, who frees his people 
from the yoke of the Mede. Then comes the first period of 
Persian greatness and rule, the period in which, notwithstanding 
the Aryan descent of the ruling nation, the Persian power appears 
as the representative of the East against the West. The Persian 
Kings went forth as other Eastern Kings have done since, on a 
mission of universal conquest and dominion. ‘heir strivings after 
European dominion were shattered by the commonwealths of free 
Greece. ‘The power of Persia in Egypt was constantly shaken by 
the sturdy national spirit of the old ee tian race, but her strictly 
Asiatic Empire lived on untouched till the invasion of Alexander. 
Had Alexander himself lived, the effects of his enterprise might 
aps have been not so much the conquest of Persia as: the 
transfer of her crown to amore vigorous dynasty, and the clothing 
of the nation with at least an outward garb of Hellenic culture. 
As it was, Persia, first under Seleukid and then under Parthian 
rule, remained a subject land for six hundred rs: Then, in 
the third century of our era, came the great new birth of the 
nation. The-Parthian power fell’ before the uprising of the old 
Persian nationality and tle old Persian religion. But, in the face 
of other nations, regenerate Persia simply stepped into the place 
of her-Parthian masters; and carried on their-part as the champion 
of the East against the West, the one equal rival of Rome. 

In the sixth century the events of a thousand years earlier 
seem acted’ over again in a short s Chosroes fora moment 
restores the empire of Cyrus, and the Persian camp is pitched 
within sight of the new Rome. Heraclius renews the exploits 
of Alexander; but, unlike Alexander, the new conqueror goes 
back within his own borders, and leaves to itself the nation 
whose: political power he has overthrown. Then the flood of 
Saracenic invasion bursts upon Rame and Persia alike. The 


' Empire of Rome is dismembered, that of Persia is utterly crushed, 
and the land of Cyrus and’ Nushirvan sinks to the level of a 
province under the universal dominion of the Caliphs. This time 
the religious as well as the national life of the people seems to be 

| utterly overthrown. The old faith of Persia. gradually dies out 

on Persian soil; but the name and the creed of the nation still 
live on among the exiles who have cherished both in a foreign 
land down to our own day. And, within the land itself, both 
nationality and religion proved in the end not so much to have 
been crushed out of being as to have put on a new and strange 
garb. Persia, under her Saracenic conquerors, embraced Islam, 
but she embraced it after a fashion of her own, and moulded it 
into a creed deeply tinged with native elements, and which departs, 
widely indeed from the standard of Moslem orthodoxy. With 
the decline of the Caliphate, Persia, like the other lands under: 

Saracenic dominion, passed through the hands. of a variety of 

rulers, native and foreign. The old warfare of Iran and Turan 

seemed to be waged agaimto the behoof of the Lord of Darkness, 
when Iran had to bow to the rule of the: Turk and the Mogul. 

Yet through all this the national life lived on; Persia, 

again like Greece, led captive her conquerors, and in the fifteenth 

century, the third, she arose once more:at the twotuld call of 
nationality and religion. Her new leaders were indeed of foreign 
descent, but they were strangers whom she had changed into. her 
own sons; her new creed was the foreign faith of Islam, but it was 

Islam moulded into a national form, and it was only after-a. way 

which other believers called heresy that the Persian worshipped 

Allah, and reverenced his prophet. ihe dynasty of the Sophis 

leeame as truly national as the dynasty of the Sassanides, and 

the Shiah form of Islam became as truly a natienal creed:as the 
faith of Zoroaster. And the mission of the Sassanides became in 

2 manner the mission of the Sophis. They too had. to strive with 

the power which held the Bosphorus and disputed the frontier of 

the Euphrates. The warfare between Ottoman and Persian seems 
to us.a strife between two Eastern powers, which was- brought 
within the range of European sympathy only so far as the 

Persian was the enemy of the enemy of Christendom, In the 

eyes of the Persians themselves, wars waged against the Ottoman 

Sultan were wars waged against the Cesar of Rome. 

Here there is a history, striking in itself, and still moze 
striking as being so remarkable a succession of cycles. Through 
all changes the nation lives on, and the events of one age almost 
literally repeat the events of an earlier age. Let us see how 
much of it has been mastered by the writer in the Zimes who got 
up the history of Persia for the demands of a leading article. ‘he 
writer has, in a certain. way, grasped the notion of the wonderful 
permanence of Persian nationality. He begins by starting the 
subscribers to the Persian Relief Fund by the announcement that 
they “may hardly, perhaps, realize the fact that they, im this nine- 
teenth century, and from this remote island, are sending aid to 
one of the great monarchies of the ancient world.” ‘The historian 
has clearly been reading Professor Rawlinson, and that seemingly in 
the days of his first title-page, before he became: alive to the-ex- 
istence of Macedonia and Rome :— 


This is perhaps a little too glowing a.picture of the present Shah. 
But it may pass with the qualification which follows, that “ it is 
true there has been nothing like a permanence of dynast.es or any 
unbroken lineage” ; and we have nothing to say against the state- 
ment that 

The territory and the people are still the same; they go by the same 
—_ speak a. form of the same language, and retain: vestiges of: the old 
religion, 
This last clause is discreet, as it may be taken either as referring 
to the influence of Persian ideas upon Islam itself, or to the smail 
remnant of the followers of the ancient religion who still linger 
on in the country. ‘The latter is. more likely to be meant, as: our 
instructor gives no hint of ever having heard of the introduction 
of the Mahometan religion into Persia. In fact, he makes about 
as remarkable a leap as we remember ever to have seen. He leaps 
from the days of the potentate whom he respectfully speaks of as 
“ Darius the Great” to the days of the first Sophi: in the-tifteenth 
century. ‘There is not much to be said:against his picture either 
of the earliest or of the latest Persia, but the gap between the two 
is certainly remarkable. He is clearly anxious to tell us all he 
knows about Persia and its history. Kut he leaves out all about 
the Macedonians, all about the Parthians, all about. the: Sassa- 
nides, all about the Caliphs; He has something: to say 
about Queen Elizabeth’s diplomatic dealings. with Shain Abbas, 
though that renowned prince is not mentioned byname; he dias some- 
thing to say about the victories of Nadir Shah in the last century); 
but the oniyhint which he givesof ever having heard of the Saracenic 
conquest of Persia, of the dominion of the Caliphs, or the esta- 
blishment of the Mahometan religion, is: the. odd sentenee which 
says, “The Arabs, too, though leas favourably regarded, pene- 
trated into the country long ago, and formed settlements)ofi their 
own.” The “less favourable regard” in which the Arabs:are said 
to stand is in comparison with the Turks, between whom and. the 
Persians he fancies there is a sort of ‘‘natural alliance’ A 
“natural alliance” between Iran and Turan sounds odd, but we 
have no space to debate matters which may carry us out of the 
region of tact. We will only add that, when our instructor tells 
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us that the Persian nation “ bewildered the old Greeks by its very 
magnitude, and was-described.as the most prodigious existing on 
the earth,” it strikes us, from our memories of Herodotus and 
Thucydides, that he is thinking of Thracians or Scythians rather 
than of Persians. 

Now have we not made out our:case? Does nota writer, who 
undertakes to give a summary of Persian history, who does the 
two ends of that history without any remarkable misstatements, 
but who shows that he knows -absolutely nothing between the 
fifth eentury B.c. and the fifteenth a.D., show really greater igno- 
ranee than he could have shown by any mere blunder? Unless 
the edd statement about the Arabs may be allowed, by a judg- 
ment of charity, to take rank as‘a blunder, our author leaves two 
thousand years of history untouched by blundering simply 
because he has not yet reached that degree of knowledge at which 
the process of blundering becomes possible. If his next leader in 
the 7imes should be enriched by ‘a respectable confusion about 
Sapor, Belisarius, Mahomet, or Timour, we shall be ready to 
—" the ‘advance in historical learning, and to greet him 

tha 

/Macte'nova virtute, puer. 


THE GERMAN GAME OF WAR. 


| Fy Friday week Major Roersdanz, the German military 
attaché in London, gave at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution a most interesting explanation of the Kriegsspiel, a game by 
the aid of which German officers seek to make the tedious hours 
of gran pass less slowly, while it also helps to prepare them for 
fresh campaigns. Our contemporaries have given such minute 
descriptions of this military chess that we may be excused from 
furnishing anybut a brief explanation of the game. Invented by 
a Prussian civilian who was desirous of following on the map the 
campaigns of the great Napoleon, the game was developed by 
his son, an officer in the Prussian army, and by successive addi- 
tions and refinements it has become an extremely scientific affair. 
The board consists of a minutely-drawn military map, on a scale 
of eight inches to the mile, mounted, for convenience, on square 
blocks of wood. The pieces are small blocks of lead, resembling 
the conventional signs employed in military plans to represent 
troops. One set of pieces is coloured red, the other blue, and, 
being on the same scale as the map, they occupy precisely the same 
space on it.as that occupied by real troops drawn up on real 
ound. They areso minutely subdivided that batteries, squadrons, 
ttalions, companies, sections, and even files of men can be re- 
presented. An umpire-in-chief and an umpire for each side is 
selected, the umpire-in-chief being assisted by an aide-de-camp. 
A commander for each side is then chosen, as well as subordinate 
officers to take command of smaller bodies of troops, such as 
divisions, brigades, advanced guards, reserves, &c. 
idea of the nature of the operations about to be undertaken is 
given to both players, while to each = geal is given a special 
idea, in which is comprised the strength and composition of his 
army, and the particular object which he is to bear in view. We 
may remark, by the way, that, save when a player is only supposed 
to command a portion of the main army, no directions as to move- 
ments ought to be given. By giving them an officer is deprived 
of the opportunity of displaying his abilities for forming the 
of a campaign. The general and special ideas have been 
ee each player carries away his map, and forms his plans at 
is leisure. On an appointed day the players meet, and each of 
them, unseen or unheard by the other, gives his orders for the 
disposition of his troops at a certain fixed hour. When the 
commander on each side has placed his troops, they are covered 
with a cloth, so as to conceal their position from his adversary. 
Here we pereeive a defect in the game, for though in real 
war the adversaries would at the commencement of the cam- 
paign be out of sight of each other, still, through spies end news- 
papers, if not through patrols, each general would be able to 
obtain some inkling of the other’s movements. Again, in the 
Kriegsspiel the adversary can by a glance discover that there is a 
certain zone of ground where the enemy is not. Troops behind a 
hill or other intervening object, in a wood, or at 2,500 yards 
distance, are considered out of sight, and arc covered, while those 
that could be seen are Rassias. Reports are supposed to be 
sent in by the outposts, but these reports must not be carried 
quicker than a man or could cover the intervening space, 
unless telegraph wires are supposed to be carried to the outposts. 
Military signalling would seem to be ignored, and the general 
would appear never to be absent from the main body of his army. 
The movements of the pieces are regulated by the same consi- 
derations of time and space which would apply in practice. Each 
order is supposed to require not more than two minutes for its 
execution, and any <a beyond a certain time may involve the 
forfeiture of a move. When the troops come within what may be 
termed striking distance of each other, the umpire in chief decides 
who has the best of it, unless the one who is supposed to be worsted 
elects to risk the fortune of war. He may imagine, for instance, 
that though the enemy is tactically stronger, yet the moral of his 
own troops is superior, or that some accident may favour him. In 
such a.case a rather complicated system of throwing dice is re- 
sorted to, the chances being the player who has been 
| see ae tactically weaker. By the throwing of the dice are 
both the result of the attack, whether a complete or partial 


A general 


suceess, a mere repulse, a defeat or an absolute rout, and the 
amount of loss suffered on each side. 

The above is as brief a description as, consistently with clear- 
ness, we are able to give of this difficult game. Amongst those 
who are addicted to it are said to be such eminent commanders 
as Moltke, Prince Frederick Charles, and Blumenthal. This is 
certainly a great recommendation, and indeed the merits of the 
Kriegsspiel are sufficiently obvious. It teaches officers to give 
orders with precision and without delay, it trains them to 


| appreciate time and space, practises them in combining the move- 


ments of several columns, and in drawing up troops for attack and 
defence ; and, finally, it habituates them to read maps with fluency. 
It is justly claimed for the game that it is. as amusing as chess and 
not a whit more exhausting to the mind, while it is a practical 
training to the player, which chess is not. "While, however, fully 
admitting all this, we are by no means disposed to agree with our 
contemporaries in thinking that the game will become generally 
opular in British military circles, or in accepting their extremely 
igh estimate of its value. ‘To our mind the size of the maps re- 
quired for anything beyond the most limited operations is a serious 
objection. In Prussia the 8 in. toa mile map is employed; but, 
according to the ipse dixit of the Times, the 6 in. Ordnance map 
would do as well. We beg leave to differ from our contemporary, 
and are of opinion that even the 8 in. map is somewhat omill 
We believe that the proper scale is 12 in. toa mile, if we wish 
to play the game in a practical manner, and to avoid confusion. 
Troops are continually compelled to defile along very narrow roads 
and bridges, and every practical military surveyor knows how small 
a space on the paper is the breadth of an ordinary road drawn ona 
scale of 6 in. toa mile. Further, we have not yet got a 6 in. map 
of all England, and the ordinary Ordnance maps were proved by 
the experience of the autumn manceuvres to be from age extremely 
incorrect and incomplete. A map of 12 in. to a mile would be 
both expensive and, if mounted on wood, bulky. In the case of a 
theatre of war only 30 miles by 40,a map 30 ft. by 40 ft. would be 
required. Eyen were the map ona scale ot 6in. to a mile it would 
require to be 15 ft. by 20 ft. It is not, however, an extreme —- 
sition that the theatre of operations might be go by 120 miles. 
The size of the map or maps would then be 45 by 60 ft. in dimen- 
sions, which would be preposterous, It would seem, therefore, that 
meow only the concluding act of the strategical drama could 
played out. Another practical objection which we have to urge 

is that the conditions are so complex, the rules so minute, the 
scientific knowledge -required by even the worst players so con- 
siderable, that it may doubted whether many will, at all events for 


. some years to come, be found ready to attempt it. Not only must 


the chief players be thoroughly practical soldiers, but they must 
also be well versed in strategy bs tactics. In fact, they must be 
more or less masters of the art of war. Even the subordinate 
players must be first-rate men. In war many mistakes are com- 
mitted which only accident prevents from resulting in disaster, 
and yet which are seldom known beyond the narrow circle of 
actual eye-witnesses. ‘Such mistakes cannot in the Kriegs- 
spiel be rendered harmless by accident or chance, for in that 
game chance is only allowed to come into play when troops are 
in actual contact with the enemy. To play at this game requires, 
therefore, even more skill than is demanded for the conduct 
of actual operations. Skill, and much both of practical know- 
ledge and previous reading, being indispensable, the number of 
qualified players will, we taney, be always very limited. Still 
more will this be the case wi ard to umpires-in-chief, who 
must be nothing less than perfect professors of the science of war. 
To send the Kriegsspiel to eadet colleges would therefore be per- 
fectly futile. Cadets can no more be expected to play the gamo 
than a pupil in music who is learning his notes can be expected 
to play a piece by Beethoven at sight. The Staif College may 
unquestionably profit by it; and when the War Office shall have 
absorbed all the business of the Horse Guards, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and his Staff may beneficially employ their enforced leisure 
in fighting imaginary battles and conducting hypothetical cam- 
paigns. At Aldershot also, when the weather is more than usually 
inclement, Sir Hope Grant may prevent his brigadiers from be- 
coming sc | through idleness, by inviting them to the tea 
and tactics with which Prince Frederick Charles is said to have 
prepared his accomplished officers for the war with France. That 
the ordinary regimental officer will take to the game is hardly 
probable. Some will, or will pretend to, despise aught but practical 
work in the field. Others, more enlightened or industrious, will 
perhaps think that study of the best writers and of the accounts 
of actual campaigns and battles will profit them more than mili- 
tary chess. It will be difficult, we fancy, to convict these of error, 

that the game is one which presupposes that an officer’s book- 
education at all events is complete. 

Nor are the objections of the self-styled practical men quite 
devoid of foundation. Time, space, and luck are elements of the 
game, but the moral of an army, which may be worth everything 
else put together, is of necessity absolutely ignored. Had victory 
been decided at Albuera, Meeanee, Chillianwallah, Alma, and 
Inkermann according to the rules of Kriegsspiel, the results would 
have been very different from what they actually were. Then 
again, as we have already poiuted out, no allowanee is made for 
the influence on operations of the information brought by spies. 
The question of supplies is not allowed to intrude, and the com- 
missariat is supposed never to fail; yet to feed his isa 
general’s chief difficulty. The Duke of Wellington once remarked 
that there might be many men who could handle his Peninsular 
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army, but that he doubted if any one but himself could feed it. 
The weather is likewise supposed to be always fine, yet it is well 
known how greatly and frequently bad weather affects a general’s 

lans. A river may be fordable in the morning, and at noon utterly 
impassable. Napoleon was compelled on the morning of Waterloo 
to delay giving battle for several hours because the soaked ground 
was not firm enough to allow his guns to manceuvre. Showers 
of rain, soaked ground, and freshets cannot be represented in the 
Kriegsspiel or any other map; yet they are of frequent occur- 
rence and great importance in war. Then the two contending 
armies are assumed to be perfectly equal in drill, discipline, phy- 
sical strength, marching powers, endurance, and courage. Yet 
this is never the case in practice. Again, the impulse given by 
officers to their men, and the dash or steadiness of the latter, count 
for nothing in the Kriegsspiel, but are all-important elements of 
success in real war. It may frequently happen that many a little 
accident of the ground, outs as a slight depression, or a foot more 
or less in the height of a bank or wall, will produce great results, 
but these cannot be accurately represented in the most minutely 
contoured map. Neither can any but the most practised eye deter- 
mine by looking at a map exactly what a general’s dispositions 
for battle should be. It was either at Dubba or Meeanee that Sir 


_ Charles Napier protected his threatened right wing by placing | 


Captain Tew’s company of the 22nd Regiment in a gap in the 
wall of one of the Ameer’s hunting grounds. He rode up to the 

ot, saw that there was no other means of exit, and that 

e wall was too high to be fired over. Acting on the in- 
spiration of the moment, he ordered Tew to hold the entrance 
at all costs. The cost was the death of the gallant Tew 
and many of his men, but the result was victory. Such local 
circumstances cannot be represented ona map, otherwise where 
would be the use of reconnoitering a thoroughly surveyed country, 
or of a written or verbal report as a supplement to a sketch ? 
Setting aside such topographical details, it is always difficult to 


recognise on the spot ground the delineation of which may be | 
Still more hard is it to realize | 


perfectly familiar to the observer. 
the comparative heights of a large tract of country without 
actually going over the ground. We doubt whether there are 
twenty men in England who could do it. 


We are very far from undervaluing the real importance of this 
war game, but we consider that it will be useful chiefly, if not 
exclusively, to those who have by many years of practical expe- 
rience, and diligent study of the best works, prepared themselves 
for it. Only senior wranglers in the art of war will, we believe, 
profit fully by it. On the other hand, to encourage the majority 
of officers to practise it would be, in our opinion, to develop 
the conceited, superficial closet-generalship of which we 
have already too many professors. Moreover, the game seems 
calculated to tie down officers too much to routine manceuvres 
and preconceived operations. Now the triumph of skill in war 
is to adapt your plans and tactics to circumstances, and to the 

uliarities of your foe. The ians gave abundant evidence 
of this skill in the late war, for they executed many manceuvres 
against the French which they would never have attempted against 
British or Austrian troops. The Kriegsspiel may be a suitable 
relaxation for a Moltke, the amusement of a Prince Frederick 
Charles, and a most useful aid to the training of practical well-read 
officers such as the majority of our Staff College students, but 
we cannot help doubting whether it is likely to be practically 
valuable to the ordinary run of junior officers in our army. 


MR. AND MRS. JOAQUIN MILLER. 


it is an old matter of controversy whether the private life of a 
man of genius, especially a poet, should be governed by the 
same rules as those of an ordinary citizen, and whether it should 
be allowed to be taken into account in estimating the value of his 
works. These questions have just been reopened in a letter which 
Mrs. Joaquin Miller has addressed to the American public on be- 
half of her husband. It appears that the author of Songs of the 
Sierras has, — his absence in Europe, been accused of desert- 
ing his wife and family, and that some very unpleasant observa- 
tions have been made on the subject by uncharitable and narrow- 
minded critics, especially in Oregon, where the poet lived in his 
days of obscurity. Mrs. Miller admits the truth of the charge, but 
justifies her husband. Her argument is simple, if not conclusive, 
and the gist of it may be stated in a few words. In the first 

_ place, the public, she holds, bas nothing to do with Mr. Miller 
except as a poet, and has no right tosit in judgment on his conduct 

a husband or father; and in the next place, poets are different 
from other people, and their lives must be judged, if at all, by a 
different standard. Mr. Miller, we are informed, “felt that he 
was gifted, and his mind being of fine, poetic structure, and his 
brain very delicately organized, the coarse and practical duties of 
providing for a family and the annoyance of children conflicted 
with his dreams and literary whims.” It had been for years his 
ambition to go to Europe and become famous. Time and money 
were of course necessary to his project, and when he wrote to 
his wife that he should be absent for five or six years, and that 
she must not expect to hear from him often, she thought it 
‘would be better to release him at once from domestic obligations. 

She therefore obtained a divorce, and supported herself and her 

children by working as a needlewoman until ill-health compelled 

her to accept assistance from some friends who had discovered her 


retreat. One of the conditions of the divorce seems to have been 
that Mr. Miller should contribute a small sum yearly to the su 
port of his children, but it was also stipulated that they should 
remain with their grandmother; and as Mrs. Miller broke this 

of the compact, she thinks that her husband had a right to consider 
it altogether at an end. It does not appear why it should have been 
necessary for Mr. Miller to visit this monn d in order to acquire 
the fame which it is assumed in Oregon has at once been con- 
ceded tohim. Most of his poems relate to American life, and were 
apparently written in America; and it might have been possible for 
him to discover some means of transmitting them to Europe without 
tearing himself from the bosom of his family in order to bring 
them in his own portmanteau. Mrs. Miller assures us that she fully 
Ye ey a with her husband’s projects, and that she believes 
them to be justified by their practical results. “Mr. Miller,” she 
says, “felt that he had gifts of mind, and if his system of economy 
was rigid and hard to endure, it was at least a success; and if he 
needed all his money to carry out his plans, I am satisfied that he 
thus used it.” It would perhaps be unkind to suggest a doubt 
as to whether the fame which Mr. Miller has obtained in the 
Old World is, on the whole, worth the sacrifice he is stated to 
have made in order to secure it. As far as we are aware, Europe 
has not been convulsed by the sudden apparition of the Western 
bard. The “loose, uncouth bouquet,” as he himself called it, 
which he brought with him, was acknowledged to contain flowers 
of rare and tropical brilliancy, and the roughness of the art was. 
forgiven for the sake of the genuine poetic fervour of the verses. 
But even in London there are perhaps people who have not 
yet heard of Mr. Miller and his poems. Life has gone on pretty 
much as it did before the poet of the Setting Sun reached our 
shores. It is not known that Tennyson has ceased to be read, 
or that believers in Browning have renounced their faith. If, 


| however, there has been any mistake in Mr. Miller’s plans, 


his wife is quite ready to share the responsibility. “As we 
are both mortals,” she writes, “it would be affectation in me 
were I to profess to take upon myself all the blame, but I ask 
to bear my full share.” In any case, she requests her ee 
“to behold the poet, and to receive him in a manner that will give 
due tribute to his genius and success.” “Deal with him only as 
a poet and author. Know him by his epic heroes . . Good some- 
times comes of evil; the most deadly pistil exhales a delicate 
perfume, and our =" and sorrows produced the poems of 
* Myrrh’ and ‘ Even So.” 

It is not quite easy to say whether Mrs. Miller's letter is written 
in a vein of satire or whether it is only the emanation of a devout 
simplicity. It is conceivable that the poet may not relish being 
held up to public admiration as a deadly pistil, even with the 
qualification that good sometimes comes of evil. It must also be 
remembered that there are two sides to thisas to every other story, 
and that Mr. Miller has not yet been heard, at least in a distinct 
and articulate manner. The poem of “ Myrrh ” presents his version 
of the subject, but leaves only a vague impression that he. thinks. 
himself a very ill- man, the passive victim of a passionate but 
unrequited love, and that his wife has “stormy elements of soul,” 
which we suppose is a poetical way of saying that she has a temper 
of her own. Their parting after the divorce appears to have been 
of a peculiarly affecting character, if we may judge from Mr: 
Miller’s account of his own behaviour on this occasion :— 

And when I should have said Farewell ! 
I only murmured, “ This is Hell.” 

“Even So” represents what the poet calls the “ wail of an un- 
mated dove,” but its autobiographical meaning is somewhat mys- 
tified. As far as we can make out, it seems to suggest a practical 
realization of the “ savage woman—dusky brood ” aspirations of the 


‘| hero of Locksley Hall, as a solace for blighted affections. Some day 


perhaps the conjugal differences of Mr. and Mrs. Miller may form 
the subject of as passionate and unpleasant a controversy as that 
which periodically breaks out concerning Lord and Lady Byron; 
but for the present the author of Songs of the Sierras is 
fortunately not a personage of sufficient historical importance 
to demand further attention. As a rule, it is certainly not 
reasonable or desirable that the private life of a man of letters 
should be dragged before the world merely because he happens to 
have written something which has attracted attention. His 
writings should be judged on their own merits, within the four 
corners of the document, as the lawyers say. To write fine 
poetry or philosophy is one thing, and to lead an exemplary 
domestic life is quite another thing, and though they may be 
quite compatible there is no necessary connexion between the 
two. In merely publishing a book a writer does not come 
under an obligation to submit his personal character and private 
affairs to public criticism ; but it is obvious that if he goes 
out of his way, as Mr. Miller does, to turn passages of his. 
own life to literary account, he has no right to be surprised 
or offended if it leads to comment and discussion. Good 
preachers are not always the best saints; and it is known that 
some saints have written very equivocal books. It is probable 
that any serious flaw in a man’s character will somehow or other 
be represented in his writings, but it should not be assumed to- 
exist in the latter unless it is actually apparent. The fairest and 
safest way of judging a book is to take it by itself, for what it is. 
worth, without reference to the pone | peculiarities of the 
writer. Of course, where there is a question of personal confi- 
dence, as in history or travels, personal character is of importance, 
because the reader cannot verify every statement for himself, and 
must take a good deal on trust. But in the case of poetry, the 
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ivate life of the poet ought not necessarily to influence the 
gudgment which is passed on his productions. ‘he question 
whether Don Juan is a work of a moral or immoral tendency 
-is altogether independent of any question as to Byron’s personal 
habits. 

There are, it will be observed, two questions at issue—first, 
whether a poet’s writings should be judged with-reference to his 
private life, and, secondly, whether a poet should be allowed to 
override or break through social and domestic conventions without 
incurring the same degree of censure which would fall on any 
-other man who committed similar faults. Mrs. Miller, in her 
letter to the American papers, presents in a striking form what 
‘may be regarded as the popular view of the second of these ques- 
tions. It is true that Byron was severely dealt with for his 
violation of the proprieties, but Macaulay’s explanation of this 
-circumstance is probably correct—that Byron came into collision 
with the British public in one of its periodical fits of morality, and 
was made the scapegoat of his generation. Asa rule, there would 
appear to be a general disposition to deal leniently with pocts who 
fail to observe the regularity and decorum which are expected 
from respectable citizens; and to a certain limited extent there 
may be something to be said for this indulgence. The French 
have an instructive phrase which reminds us that all qualities have 
their defects. The stronger the light, the blacker the shadow, 
and in proportion to the intensity of a quality is its liability to 
morbid exaggeration. A poet is by nature extremely sensitive and 
imaginative. He feels in a peculiarly acute degree what others 
feel only slightly, and he is apt to fancy all sorts of things which 
have no real existence. The man who takes life easily and 
accommodates himself pleasantly to other people is usually not 
remarkable for poetic fervour or delicate susceptibility. Shak- 
speare was apparently a remarkable exception to this rule, simply 
‘because his high genius supplied a vast range and clearness of 
perception without disturbing his appreciation of the natural 
proportions of things. But a poet of a lower grade is apt 
to view life, as it were, through a microscope, and without 
‘knowing it. Southey was a poet of a very sedate, orderly 
type. He wrote his poetry within certain fixed hours, and 
turned out a prescribed number of lines with the unfailing 
regularity of a machine. He was exemplary in all private 
relations; but it is doubtful how far the world is disposed to 
accept him as a genuine peet. Wordsworth was a very good, 
virtuous man, and lived on excellent terms with his wife. Put 
his vanity, his obstinacy, his impatience of conventional arrange- 
ments which restrained the freedom of his movements, might 
have exasperated many women beyond endurance. Ife had a 
‘hatred of regular meals, and liked when he was hungry to help 
himself from a cupboard, and then resume his walking or writing. 
The fact is, that the strenuous application of the mind in a parti- 
cular direction is apt to produce moral consequences akin to the 
physical incidents of various occupations. The poet is liable to 
suffer from a morbid sensitiveness and irritability of temper, just 
as the clergyman has his sore-throat or the paixter his colic. As 
a rule, people who make their mark in the world are not the most 
comfortable people to live with in daily intercourse ; the stamping 
process which they perform so effectually on the masses is rather 
too much for individuals near at hand to endure with comfort. 
Poets’ wives and heroes’ valets, if they shared confidences, would 
probably be pretty much in a tale. There may be no absolute 
necessity why a poet should not dine regularly at seven o'clock, 
discuss household matters with his wife, and keep a balance at his 
banker's; but a poet’s wife will probably be happier if she does 
not set her hopes too strongly on such things. To a great poet 
much might be forgiven, for the delight and profit of generations 
may be set off against the discomfort and misery which are ocea- 
sioned to the people immediately around him. But for the 
poetasters, for the third-rate and fourth-rate bards who claim the 
immunities of genius without discharging its obligations, there is 
nothing to be said; and if they will not fall in with the general 
arrangements of society, they must take the consequences. For 
their own sake, as well as for the sake of any who might be 
tempted to imitate them, it is desirable that the discipline should 
be sharp and decisive. It is necessary that the world should 
have poetry, but it is well perhaps that there chould not be too 
many poets. 


THE LOSS OF THE DELAWARE. 


TPUsEE is a local tradition that the extremity of Cornwall 
once extended further to the westward than it does at 
present, and that a tract of land called Lionnesse was overflowed 
or washed away by the sea. This district is thought to have con- 
nected the Scilly Islauds with the mainland of Cornwall. There 
are more than one hundred and forty of these islands, of which 
thirty-eight or thereabouts are inhabited. The islands form a 
compact group, surrounded by a deep sea, from which they rise 
for the most part abruptly, with rugged sides. In the channels 
which separate the islands the depth of the sea is much less, 
and in some parts extensive flats, dry, or nearly dry, at low water, 
extend from island to island. This group of islands is about 
twenty-five miles to the south and west of the nearest point of the 
Cornish coast, and, as the prevailing wind is westerly for half the 
year, it offers itself as a dangerous lee-shore to ships bound cither 
to Liverpool or London. Indeed the formidable character of 
-this group of islands is familiar to every reader of nayal history, 


since it was on them that the brave and skilful Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was shipwrecked on his réturn from the Mediterranean in 
1707. He was the child of humble parents, and was born in an 
obscure village on the coast of Nortolk about the year 1650. 
He was intended for a shoemaker, but abandoned the last and went 
to sea. Ile began his naval career as a cabin-boy, and finished it 
as an admiral. He first attracted notice by volunteering to 
swim with an urgent order from the admiral, on board whose 
ship he was, to another ship during an action. He was in 
all the principal naval actions of the wars of King William IIL. 
and Queen Anne, and had done his duty well when some of his col- 
leagues did theirs badly. After an unsuccessful attack upon ‘Toulon 
he sailed homewards with part of the Bvitish fleet, and it is sup- 
posed that his flagship struck on the rocks called the Bishop and 
his Clerks which form part of the Scilly group. So far as is 
known, every person on board this ship perished. The body of the 
Admiral was washed ashore and found among the rocks of St. 
Mary's Island by fisiermen, by whom it was stripped and plundered. 
and then buried. It was afterwards exhumed and carried to Ply- 
mouth, and thence to London, where it was honoured with a public 
funeral. People who know that Sir Cloudesley Shovel was wrecked 
upon these islands know for the most part nothing of their recent 
history or present condition, and indeed they are not much less out 
of the world than they were when Strabo described their position 
with reference not to England but to Spain. The more adventurous 
class of seaside sojourners may perhaps have tried a residence at 
Scilly during the summer months, and we know that Heligoland, a 
much less eligible spot, has become a fashionable bathing-place. 
It may be our misfortune or fault that we lnow next to nothing 
of the present condition of these islands, and that ia spite of steam- 
boats and submarine telegraph, we are still able to regard them 
only as the infames scopwlos on which Sir Cloudesley Shovel and his 
flagship perished. If we ventured to conjecture the purpose for 
which these islands were created, we should say that they were 
meant to be kept at a safe distance, and it was with amazement that 
we heard of the loss of a large and valuable steamer just out of 
Liverpool, which was caught by a south-west gale when 
dangerously near to the Bishop and his Clerks. It must not be 
supposed that the name of this group of rocks was intended by 
those who gave it to indicate that a ship is safe in proportion to 
her distance from them, but undoubtedly the expression “ weather- 
ing the Bishop” does describe, in the language of a pilot of these 
waters, a difficult and perilous operation. The steamship Delaware 
endeavoured to perform this operation in a gale of tremendous 
violence on Wednesday of last week, and, having failed, she neces- 
sarily went to pieces. We are only in possession of general in- 
formation as to the circumstances of her loss, but we can hardly 


‘be mistaken in supposing that it indicates some peculiar danger 


of modern navigation which did not exist under the system which 
Shovel, and after him Nelson, practised. This ship had passed 
through the Suez Canal in her last homeward voyage, and 
we should think that a ship, which had been either built or 
adapted for that traffic was not well-suited for “ weathering the 
Bishop ” in a south-west gale. But it would be quite possible to 
make a voyage out from Liverpool to India without coming dan- 
gerously near the Scilly Isles. Unfortunately, however, the captains 
of these fast steamships are rather disposed to cut things too 
fine. They get into positions where no sailing ship would venture, 
and generally they get out again. But every now and then there 
is an accident or mistake, and the consequences are terrible. It is 
stated that all the crew and passengers of the Delaware, except 
two or three, have perished, and the value of the ship and cargo, 
of which some portion is likely to be saved, has been estimated at 
upwards of a quarter of a million sterling. 

We are told that about one o'clock in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day week the gale was at its height. The first intimation to 
the islanders that a wreck was impending on their coast was the 
appearance of a large steamer in a disabled condition in Broad 
Sound. As soon as her state was recognised it was perceived that 
help could not be afforded. Even if there had been time to make 
an attempt at succour, which there was not, the staunchest pilot- 
cutter and the most courageous men could not have put out from 
the shore without incurring certain loss. We learn with some 
surprise that Scilly does not possess a lifeboat, and this defi- 
ciency goes far to show that these islands are regarded as lying 
rather out of the usual track of vessels. There being no lifeboat on 
the islands, help to the disabled ship could not be even contemplated. 
She drove upon a reef right in the eye of the gale, and almost 
instantly disappeared from view. Thus sudden and awful was 
the destruction of “one of the most magnificent vessels belonging 
to the port of Liverpool.” We are informed that on her last 
voyage home from India by the Suez Canal, “she brought the 
largest cargo of cotton on record,” a fact which, if we had known 
it, would by no means have encouraged us to select her for 
the experiment of passing near the Scilly Isles at a season 
when westerly gales prevail. Her course lay to the westward 
of the islands, and the question will be asked why she did 
not keep it. She was not only “a very fine vessel,” which 
may mean a very fine vessel either for the Suez Canal or 
for the Atlantic Ocean, but she was well manned and officered. 
Some “unforeseen casualty” to her engines is thought to have 
caused her loss. Her steam-power having failed, she would 
be, in the estimation of competent observers, quite incapable of 
“weathering the Bishop.” And yet she was a very fine vessel. 
According to one statement she had been lengthened after building, 
and, whether by original construction or alteration, she was along 
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vessel. She could doubtless carry a larze cargo rapidly in fine | 
weather, and those who built or altered her must have 
cted that she would survive bad weather. It has been con- 
tended that ships of very great size and power, managed with the | 
highest nautical skill and scientific knowledge, might really be 
superior to much of the danger which lias been hitherto in- | 
separably associated in idea with ocean voyages. Something of | 
this kind was propounded when the Great Eastern was comineuced, 
and in reference to that ship it had a certain plausibility, for she, 
having both screw and paddle-engines, had a double chance of safety. 
But such a theosy could hardly be thought applicable to the 
Delaware ; and yet it appears as if the designers of recent ships had a 
vague notion that winds and waves have been disarmed of some 
of their ancient power. There will doubtless be a careful inquiry | 
into the circumstances of the Delaware's loss, and we shall expect | 
to have proof given that she was quite as safe as other ships em- 
ployed or to be employed in the same trade. The inquiry will , 
thus assume a general character, and may become highly import- | 
ant. Of course, if it is desirable to convey cargo with great 
rapidity, the risk of doing so may be compensated by profit. Lng- 
lishmen are not likely to hesitate to engage in this or any other 
rilous trade. But, as regards passengers, speed is in general | 
r less important than safety, and at any rate they ought , 
to have the opportunity of saying which they prefer. It 
begins to appear that the highest class of ships, as of houses, are 
the most dangerous. Here was a very fine ship, well manned 
and officered, which drifts helplessly on a lee-shore as soon as some- 
thing happens to her engines. According to another statement, 
which is even more alarming, nothing serious happened to the 
engines, but they simply failed to answer the demand made upon 
them. “ The ship had a small hold upow the water compared to 
the extent of surface exposed to the winds and waves.” We will 
venture to say that an ordinary well-found merchantman, leaving 
Liverpool at the same time, would have encountered the same gale 
successfully, and might now be proceeding prosperously on her 
voyage. 


THE PANTOMIMES. 
fPYHE pantomime at Drury Lane is undeniably successful, 
and is due to the combination of various 
elements of populaiity. There is, in the first place, a familiar | 
story which is well alapted for grotesque illustration. T 


success 


The 
making of Tom Thumb out of sugar and spice, and his alventures 
in the stomach of a cow, the claws of a crow, and the throat of a 
giant, are well calculated to impress the childish imagination 
strongly and not unpleasantly. The part of Merlin the sorcerer 
is very well done, aud the process of manufacturing Tom Thumb 
may please grown-up p ople as well as children. The famous 
incident of Tom's fall into the batter-pudding does not get itself 
transacted quite so prosperously, for the tiny actor, like many 

igger ones, is unable to disguise his own share in the calamity 
which happens to him. The verdict of any coroner's jury on 
Tom’s case must be 7e/o dese, which some of the jury would pro- 
bably translate “fell o’ hisself.” But the abnormal restlessness of 
the pudding in the pot, the entrance of the Tinker who carries 
away both pot and pudding, which he soon drops in terror at the 
mysterious vitality of his burden, and out of which Tom emerges | 
into the light of day—all these incidents are represented in the | 
most effective mauner. The entrance of King Arthur and his 
knights is, however, the beginning of that part of the fun, which 
is adapted equally to the capacity of young and old. Itis idle 
to complain that the hero of British romance is made ridiculous, 
because that was done long ago by the rhyming legend of which 
some scraps are introduced into the written portion of this panto- 
mime. Probably the lines beginning— 

When great King Arthur ruled this land, 
He was a goodly king— 


ms 
hs 


are more generally remembered than any passage of the poe 
which Tennyson has written on the life or death of the champion 


of British nationality. It deserves notice that King Arthur, | 
being in the pantomime unmarried, and in fact a particularly jolly | 
bachelor, the proceeds of his marauding expedit or, in plain | 
English, the barley-meal which he “took,” or, in still plainer | 


English, “ stole,” have to be made into a bag-pudding by his own 
royal hands. But the author of the legend, if we remember 
rightly, placed this notable event later in Arthur's life, when his 
domestic arrangements—ircluding the making of puddings, and 
the insertion therein of lumps of fat—were entrusted, as a king's 
ought to be, to his queen. The author of the pantomime perhaps 
intended to inculeate a lesson which, at this social and festive 
season, islikely to be readily and widely learned. The disorderly 
condition of Arthur's household must cause any right-minded 
person to desire that his courtship of Princess G uinevere may 
speedily end in matrimony :— i 


When Arthur first in Court began to wear long hanging sleeves 
The King he had three serv nen, and all of them were thieves. 


It is to be feared that the second line of this quotation is only too 
elosely applicable to modern bachelors who attempt housekeeping. 
As regards the tirst line, we have to remark that this custom of | 
hanging sleeves, however suitable to Court or drawing-room, must 

be highly inconvenient when Arthur finds himself reduced, by the 

dismissal of his dishonest cook, to assist with his own Royal | 
hands—and we may add feet—in the culinary preparations for the | 


| lard, a seuttle of coals, a pound 


' promulgates a recipe for p 


| company of equal strength. 


reception of the Princess whom he hopes to make his bride. The 
author, having got a clever company into the kitchen of the palace, 
may almost leave them to their own ingenuity to make the most 
of the situation. The King prepares the crust for a gigantic pie, 
and afterwards arranges the very miscellaneous ingredients of it 
ina dish. In order to complete this work expeditiously he gets 
into the pie and walks about among the contents. It is what we 
should call, speaking classically, a variorum pie, comprising a joint 
of meat of blemished reputation, a black-lead brush, a skin of 
1 of candles, a jar of pickles, and a 
bottle of sauce, together with any earthy or other particles that 
may have detached themselves from the King’s boots. The 
King’s wig falls more than once into the dish, but he picks it out 
and replaces it on his head, considering perhaps that Princess 
Guinevere will be more favourably impressed with the sight of 
the wig upon his head than with the flavour of it in the pie which 
his hands have made for her. The pie having been made and 
thrust into the oven, nearly dragging one of Arthur's most dis- 
tinguished knights along with it, the Princess herself arrives in 
the midst of the preparations for her reception. As the poet (not 
Tennyson) remarks :— 
Her manners so bewitchin’, 
She won’t object to coming in the kitchen. 


} 


The only thing wanting to complete the dinner is a little bit of 
fish, and opportunely a gigantic salmon has just been caught. 
Upon this nsh being opened Tom Thumb is discovered inside. 
He has been swallowed successively by a cow, a giant, and a fish, 
so that it must be owned his story shows a tendency to become 
monotonous. The story of King Arthur ends with his betrothal 
to Guinevere. That lady’s affections had shifted from the King 
to Tom, but on Tom’s declaration that “ he is not a marrying 
man,” she concludes to accept the King, and thus begins the 
married life of Arthur, of which another poet has told the end. 
For the present all within the King’s prospect is serene. He and 
his knights finish their part of the performance with a joyous 
chorus :— 

We everywhere have made things square 

About the table round. 


But the literary portion, if we may so speak, of the pantomime 
does not end here. Indeed, it does not end at all, and at the same 
time it has no connexion with the harlequinade which follows it. 
There is a scene between Merlin and Vivien in which the magician 
petual youth, which is a contented 
sind, aad then Merlin is supposed to exert his power by pro- 
ducing the “mystic transformation” which is inevitable at this 
perod of the entertainment. Groups of girls reclining among 
coloured clouds rise slowly and arrange themselves to the soun 
of music, while Merlin and other characters of the previous 
scenes stand as much out of the way as possible, and Merlin 
like everybody else seems to have forgotten the conventional 
supposition that his art works the brilliant effects which the 
stage displays. There are happily many persons who do not 
behold ‘“ mystic transformations ” more than once a year, and 
their value in filling up the evening will not be denied even 
by those few persons who are obliged to behold them frequently. 
The audacious remark that heaven as sometimes desembed by 
divines must be a dull place might be extended to heaven, or 
fairyland, as represented by the artists of our leading theatres. 
Ilere ave all these girls dressed apparently for dancing without 
any visible provision of partners, or of ices and champagne, and 
apparently very much at a loss for want of something to do. But 
let us not rashly meddle with the conventionalities of pantomime. 
These entertainments, whatever we may think of them, attract 
crowded houses. When the angry King bids Tom Thumb draw, 
he answers, “ Well, I hope I shall for weeks to come,” and the 
expectation is pretty well founded. It is worth going to one of 
these great theatres if only to witness the demonstrations of 
attachment to the Royal Family which have been called forth by 
the illness of the Prince of W 


r 


a 
The pantomime at Covent Garden is one of many examples 
which the modern stage atlurds of intellectual poverty supple- 
mented by mechanical s and decorative profusion. ‘Lhe 
well-worn legend of Blue Beard has been lately made in other 
hands productive of amusing novelty. The French opera of that 
name, viewed as a drama, aud without reference to the music, is a 
fur more lively composition than this which has been’ produced to 
move our laughter at Covent Garden. The pantomime of Blue 
Beard is in fact nothing more than a very poor burlesque, followed 
by a harlequinade of commonplace character. It is astonishing 
that an immense theatre should be filled from floor to ceiling to 
witness a performance destitute of conspicuous merjt of any kind. 
The public must of course have pantomimes at Christmas, and 
many people will yo and take their children under the opinion 
that a little fun is better than none at all. But the wonder is 
that authors and managers are so incapable of using this magni- 
ficent opportunity. Audiences increase, dresses and scenery 
become more gorgeous, and inventive talent grows at the same 
time more rare. Perhaps the literary part of this pantomime is 
equal to that of last year, but the author is not assisted by a 
We happen to remember one 
or two very bad puns in this work, and we do not remember 
a good one; but everybody knows that Mr. Byron can make 
good puns if he chooses to take the trouble. But even good puns 
are thrown away in a house of the size of Covent Garden, and 
besides we have most of us heard enough of punning on the stage 
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to last our ljves. The company at Covent Garden is not so strong 
as in former years, and there is none of that individuality among 
the performers which preserves the pantomime at Drury Lane from 
falling to the lowest level of burlesque. No doubt the accessories 
at Covent Garden are very costly, and if the public can accept 
them instead of substantial iets so much the better for the 
manager. A numerous army of amazons with burnished helmets 
and shields is treated by the newspaper critics as a principal feature 
of the Covent Garden pantomime. It is happily a feature which 
can be provided as long as the public takes pleasure in it. We 
would ourselves gladly exchange it fora dash of genuine humour 
of which there is a little at Drury Lane, and almost none at 
Covent Garden. But, after all, a manager can only buy such goods 
as are in the market. The pantomime at Covent Garden will 
serve well enough to amuse children, while at Drury Lane grown- 
up people also may find amusement, varied, however, by intervals 
of dulness. At either house considerable fortitude would be re- 
quired to undergo the same pleasuie a second time. 


REVIEWS. 


MONADOLOGIE OF LEIBNITZ.* 

N reviewing the biography of Leibnitz+, we stated that the 
two treatises in which his convictions are most unreservedly 
expressed—namely, the Monadologie and the Principes de la Nature 
et de la Gréce—were not written till shortly before his death. The 
former of these, to which we now conting ourselves, was written in 
French for the use of Prince Eugéne of Savoy, who guarded it 
as asacred treasure. About six years afterwards—that is to say, in 
1721—a Latin translation appeared in the Acta Lruditorum, with 
the title Principia Philosophie seu thesis in gratiam Principis 
Eugenii Conseripte ; but the French original was not accessible to 
the general public till 1840, when Professor Erdmann, who had 
copied it from a manuscript of the Royal Hanoverian Library, 
published it in his collection of Leibnitz’s philosophical works. _ 

Our opinion that few even of those who affect metaphysical 
studies know anything of Leibnitz has been already stated ; 
and we may add to it our belief that, thanks to the exertions 
of the so-called Leibnitz-Wolfian school, which flourished before 
the time of Kant, the exceptional few are likely to have imbibed 
many wroug uotions. We may possibly, therefore, do some service 
by giving a description of the Wonadoloyze itself; and the cireum- 
stance that the whole treatise, which is divided into ninety num- 
bered paragraphs, scarcely covers eight pages of a royal octavo 
volume printed in double columns, allows us to perform the task 
with toicrable completeness, 

‘The Monad is a simple substance—that is to say, a substance 
without parts; and that there must be such a substance is proved 
by the known existence of compusites, for a composite is but the 
agertgate of simple elements. As it has no parts, it is without 
extensiou and figure, and cannot possibly be divided. Neither 
can it naturally perish or naturally begin, since both these processes 
are inconsistent with simplicity; but it ean only arise or cease by 
an act of creation or annihilation. It cannot be changed internally 
by any other creatures, for it has no windows (fexétres) by which 
these could enter. Nevertheless the Monad must not be destitute 
of all quality, since in that case it would be a non-entity. More- 
over, if simple substances did not differ by their qualities, no 
change could be perceived in anything whatever; for that which 
is in the composite is the mere result of simple ingredients, and 
the Monads, without quality, would be indistinguishable from 
each other, there “being no quantitive difference between them. 
Granted a plenim, and under these circumstances every place 
(lieu) Would ouiy veceive through motion the equivalent of that 
by which it had been previously occupied, and the successive states 
of things would briug with them no apparent change. 

As it is to be assumed that in nature there are never two beings 

recisely similar to each other, and that every created being is 
iable to change, it jollows that the Monad is subject to these 
conditions; and since the change in the Monad cannot come from 
without, it must proceed from an txéernal principle. And, besides 
the principle of change, there must be a detail of that which 
changes (wn détail de ce gui change). This detail, constituting the 
specitication and variety of simple substances, should envelop a 
multitude in unity: for as all natural change is gradual, something 
changes while something remains, and consequently there is in 
the simple substance a plurality of relations and atfections, although 
there are no parts. ‘The state which comprises and represents a 
multitude in unity or in a simple substance is merely that which 
we call perception, and which is to be distinguished from apper- 
ception or consciousness (conscience). ‘The action of the internal 
principle which eifects the transition from one perception to 
another may be called appetition. 

Perception, according to this theory, is not to be expiained by 
mechanical means—that is, by figure and motion. lt must be 
sought, not in the composite, but in the simple substance or 
Monad ; and it is of perceptions and their changes that all the in- 


* La Monadologie. God. Guil. Leibnitii Opera Philosophica que exstant 
Latina, Gallica, Germanica, omnia, Edita recognovit e temporum veteri- 
bus disposita pluribus ineditis auxit introductione critica atque indicibus 
instruxit J. E. Erdmann. Berolini, sumptibus G. Eichlin, 1840. 
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ternal actions of the Monad consist. Borrowing a well-known 
word from Aristotle, the fitness of which is open to discussion, 
Leibnitz thinks that the Monads may be ealled Entelechiz, inas- 
much as they have within them a certain perfection (évredéc), or 
self-sufticieney (airdépxe), which makes them the source of their 
internal actions, and renders them, so to speak, Incorporeal 
Automata. With the word “soul” (dme) he is more particular, 
inasmuch as he would confine it to those Monads in which per- 
ception is eminently distinct and is accompanied by memory, illus- 
trating the difference by the remark that our own experience makes 
us acquainted with a state in which we remember nothing and 
have no distinct pereeption—as, for instance, when we faint or sleep 
without dreaming. In this state the soul does not dilfer sensibly 
from a simple Monad (simple Monade); but as the state is only 
transient, it proves to be something more. That the reader may 
not be misled by the expression “simple Monad,” we would ob- 
serve that “simple ” is here used, not in opposition to composite, 
but in the sense of “mere.” All Monads, according to Leibnitz, 
are simple substances, but they are differently endowed. Thus 
the soul is a Monad, but a Monad with specific qualities. It is 
not a mere Monad—not simply a Monad. ‘ 

We must not infer from the distinction just drawn that the 
simple Monad is altogether devoid of perception; since, according 


; to principles already laid down, it would in that case cease to 
' exist. 


Where there is a large multitude of minute perceptions 
(petites perceptions), not distinguishable from each other, a sort of 
giddiness and general vagueness is the result, We may remark 
that the minute perceptions here incidentally mentioned play an 
important part in the system of Leibnitz, the expression petites 
perceptions indicating the standpoint which keeps him equally 
aloof from Locke and from Descartes. 

Since: every state of a simple substance is the result of a pre- 
ceding state, the present being pregnant with the future, and 
since on awaking from our confusion (étourdissement) we are 
aware of our perceptions, it follows that these have been preceded 
by others, of which we were not aware. For a perception can 
only naturally proceed from another perception, as a movement 
can only natur: Hy proceed from a movement. Thus it is evident 
that, if some perceptions were not more distinct than others, 
we should always be in the confused state of the mere Monad. 
Memory supplies the soul with a species of consequence (con- 
sécution), which imitates, but which is to be distinguished trom 
reason. ‘Thus, to borrow a well-known instance from the brute 
creation, a dog seeing a stick by which it has been beaten takes 
immediate flight, the image of the stick being associated in his 
memory with a recollection of the pain which it occasioned. 
Whenever we practise without theory, under the sole guidance of 
memory, we are no better than brutes; and this is the case with 
respect to three-fourths of our daily opinions and actions—as, for 
instance, when we think that the sun will rise to-morrow because 
it has risen every day. The peculiar function of reason is defined 
thus :— 

La connaissance des vérités nécessaires et éternelles est ce qui nous dis- 
tingue des simples animaux, et nous fait avoir la Raison, et les sciences, en 
nons élevant a la connaissance de nous-mémes et de Dieu. Et c’est ce 
qu’on appelle en nous Ame raisonuable ou Esprit. 

Instead of following the words of the above proposition, which is 
somewhat awkwardly expressed, let us interpret them to mean 
that the possession of a rational soul, whereby we are distinguished 
from brutes, is evidenced by the apprehension of necessary and 
eternal truths, since without such upprehension the exercise of 
reason would be impossible. Those who consider ofr interpreta- 
tion too free may make the best of the original. 

But to proceed. Itis by this knowledge (or apprehension) of 
eternal truths and their abstractions that we are elevated to acts of 
reflection (actes réflevifs), which make us think of the so-called Exo 
(Moi), and consider what is within ourselves. Through thinking 
of ourselves, we think of Being, of Substance, of the Simple and the 
Composite, of the Immaterial, and of the Deity himself, inasmuch as 
we conceive that what is limited to us is in Him unlimited. These 
acts of reflection supply the principal objects upon which we exercise 
our reason, and our reasonings are founded on two grand prin- 
ciples—namely, the “ Principle of Contradiction,” and the “ Prin- 
ciple of Sufficient Ground.” By virtue of the former we judg® 
propositions to be false when they involve a contradiction in 
terms, and to be true when a like contradiction would arise from 
their rejection. Ly virtue of the latter we are certain that there 
cannot be a fact or a veracious assertion which is not based upon 
some sufficient ground that it should be so and not otherwise. 

We may pause to observe that the “ Principle of Contradiction” 
is sometimes divided into two—the “ Principle of Identity,” illus- 
trated by the proposition A is A, and the “ Principle of Contra- 
diction,” illustrated by the proposition A is not nou-A. The 
French aud Latin names for the latter principle are respec- 
tively “Principe de la raison suffisante” and “ Principium 
rationis sufficientis.” The German equivalent is “ Satz des 
zureichenden Grundes,” and this, it seems to us, is to be followed 
by Englishmen in preference to the others. While discoursing 
of reason as a faculty of the human mind, it is inconvenient to 
use its distinctive uname in another and extremely vague seuse, 
which is best denoted by the German “Grund.” For this we 
English have a perfect equivalent, as any one will see at once 
who is asked “ Pray, sir, what grounds had you for this extraordi- 
nary proceeding ?” 

here are, proceeds Leibnitz, two sovis of truth—truths of rea- 
soning aud truths of fact. The former are necessary, and their op- 
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posite is impossible ; the latter are contingent, and their opposite is 
possible. ‘I'he former we prove by resolving them into more simple 
truths, till we arrive at axioms. In the latter we ought to find 
results of the “ Principle of Sufficient Ground,” but we are carried 
‘Into innumerable details by the immense variety of natural 
objects. At all events we are justified in assuming a first ground, 
a cause, to which we give the name God. There is necessarily 
but one God, who is all-sufficient (7 n’y a qu'un Dieu, et ce Dieu 
suffit), unlimited, and consequently all-perfect. Creatures derive 
their perfections from the Divine influence, their imperfections from 
their own nature, which is necessarily limited. Inasmuch as the 
Divine Intellect is the region of eternal truths, or of the ideas 
whence they depend, and since without it there could not even 
be possible realities, the Deity is the source, not only of existence, 
but of essences. The @ priori proof of the existence of a God, 
which, often repeated, apparently began with St. Anselm, and is 
to the effect that the conception of an all-perfect being involves 
existence, is admitted by Leibnitz; but the @ posteriori proof 
which we have stated above, and which consists of an ascent from 
the contingent to the necessary, he apparently claims as his own, 
though something very like it is to be found in the Swnma of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. From the dependence of eternal truths upon 
the Divine Intellect we must not infer, according to Leibnitz, that 
they depend on the Divine Will, this being the condition of 
merely contingent truths which depend on an act of choice. We 
may remark that this subordination of the will to the intellect, 
which Leibnitz finds even in the Supreme Being, becomes deter- 
minism when we descend from the Creator to the creature. 

The attributes of the created Monad or Entelechia imperfectly 
imitate those of the Supreme Being, and action may be ascribed 
to it so far as it has distinct perceptions—passivity so far as its 
perceptions are confused. Each Monad being complete in itself, 
and without a window for the admission of exterior influences, all 
brome of one upon the other is merely ideal, and cannot take 
place without the intervention of the Deity; who finds in (say) 
two simple substances grounds for establishing a relation between 
them. In the Divine Intellect there is an infinity of possible 
worlds, and of these the Divine Goodness chose and the Divine 
Power created the best; the determining ground of choice being 
the degrees of perfection contained in the Monads, every possible 
Monad having a claim to existence according to the measure of 
its perfection. 

Through the connexion (liaison) of each Monad with all the 
others, each is a living mirror of the universe, and we may 
-even say that there are as many universes as there are Monads, 
each regarding the one universe from a different point of view. It 
is with regard not to the extent but to the clearness of its view 
that the Monad is limited. Confusedly it embraces the infinite, but 
it has a limit in the decreasing clearness of its perception. Thus 
the Monad, which is the Entelechiaof abody, represents to itself this 
body more distinctly than other objects. The body appertaining 
to an Entelechia constitutes, together with that Entelechia, 
a living thing (vivant), and if the Entelechia be likewise a 
soul, that particular living thing which we call an animal. Now 
the body of the living thing in general and of the animal in parti- 
cular is always organic. As the universe has been regularly 
ordered, and every Monad reflecting it is a mirror, it follows that 
there is an order in the perceptions of the soul, and consequently 
of the body. Indeed, every organic body with life is a sort of divine 
machine, or natural automaton, by which all artificial automata 
are infinitely excelled. A machine made by the art of man is nota 
machine in ewry one of its parts; the tooth of a wheel, for instance, 
has parts or fragments which art has not reached, and which 
bear no reference to the purpose for which the wheel is designed. 
On the other hand, living beings, which are the machines of nature, 
are still machines in their most minute parts, even to infinity. 
Herein consists the difference between divine and human art. 
Matter is not only infinitely divisible, but infinitely divided, 
every one of its particles having a movement of its own, and so 
expressing the universe. Thus in the universe there is nothing 
dead or sterile—no chaos, and no confusion but in appearance. 
While every living body has a dominant Entelechia, which in 
the case of animals is a soul, the members of this living 
hody are full of other living things—plants, animals, &c.—each 
of which has also its dominant Entelechia. From this, however, 
it must not be inferred that every soul holds a mass of matter 
and consequently of inferior living things always in subjection, 
bodies, like rivers, in a perpetual flux, constantly regaining 
and losing particles. Thus the soul changes its body gradually, 
and is never deprived of all its organs at once; nor is there 
any soul altogether without a body; the Deity alone being 
inco’ Generation is no more than a development or an 
increase; death no more than an envelopment or a diminution. 
Thus there is neither generation nor death in the strict sense 
commonly assigned to these words. The soul and the organic 
body follow each its own laws, the former acting in accordance 
with the Jaw of final causes—by desires, ends, and means; the 
latter, according to the law of efficient causes, by motion. The 
two kingdoms (régnes) accord with each other by virtue of the 
pre-established harmony among all substances, as representatives 
_of the same universe. 

The soul has been already distinguished from the Monad by 
endowments which are shared by brute animals; but there is a 
further distinction between rational souls or minds (esprits), these 
being not only mirrors of the universe, but images of the Deity 
Himself, capable of knowing, and partially imitating, the system of 


the universe. To these minds the Deity stands not only in the 
relation of the inventor to the invented machine, but in that of 
sey to his subjects, or of a father to his children. The assem- 

lage of all these minds, or spirits, constitutes the city of God— 
that is to say, the most perfect state under the government of the 
most perfect monarch. 

We are not aware that we have passed over one important 
dogma in this remarkable treatise, and we have generally followed, 
as closely as possible, the words of the author. The reader will 
observe that the Monad of Leibnitz is neither the atom of the 
Materialists, nor the Platonic idea, nor the soul distinguished 
from the body, as was formerly taught by Christian Wolf, who, 
endeavouring to reduce the teachings of Leibnitz to a system- 
atic form, marvellously succeeded in obscuring the meaning of 
the master. The Monad is neither more nor less than a simple 
substance, the essence of which is perception of some sort; and 
where in a group of Monads one is predomi:.ant over the 
rest, this one, in certain cases, merits the name of soul, and in 
more exceptional cases that of mind, oe or spirit. The 
mere soul—that is to say, the Monad merely endowed with clear 
perception, and likewise with memory—is common to man 
and brute animals, while subjection to a predominant Monad is 
common to all living things alike. At the first glance, the cate- 
gory of living bodies (corps vivants) might seem only to include 
the vegetable in addition to the animal kingdom; but if we 
bear in mind that the whole world is composed of perceptive 
Monads, we may arrive at the conclusion that a body without 
life was foreign to the belief of Leibnitz, and that he con- 
templated a continuous chain of beings ascending in degrees of 
perfection from the condition of apparently inorganic masses to 
the citizens of the Divine City. 


SHAW’S EASTERN TOORKISTAN.* 


ROM a literary point of view Mr. Shaw’s long-expected 
volume cannot but be pronounced disappointing, notwith- 
standing the deep interest with which his steps, as an intrepid and 
keenly observant traveller, will be followed through a region in 
many respects new and strange to European readers. Untoward 
circumstances have stood in the way of his rough notes of travel 
receiving anything like the condensation, the arrangement, or the 
critical finish which we expect to see go before the committal 
of a book to the press. On his return to England, in January 
1870, from his successful exploration of Eastern Toorkistin, Mr. 
Shaw was engaged in putting into shape his notes and journals, 
when he was suddenly called back to the East. An invitation to 
join a friendly deputation of British officers to the ruler of the 
provinces he had lately explored was not to be resisted. His 
diary, roughly kept, and all but illegible to any one but himself, 
was taken with him on the way, and, partially reduced to order 
amid all the hurry and discomfort of shipboard, sent home for 
publication, and once more remitted to him in the East for 
revision. After its fifth voyage between Asia and Europe 
the unfortunate book meets the public in a shape for which 
the writer seeks an apology in this series of wanderings and 
misadventures. Such possible gain in a literary or artistic 
sense as might have accrued from further delay in publication 
will be balanced in the reader’s judgment against the positive loss 
which would be felt from longer withholding so much information 
of sterling interest and value. It is upon the district opened to 
our view in Mr. Shaw's record of travel that curiosity or the 
thirst of knowledge has long fixed the minds, not only of geo- 
graphers, but of men of commercial enterprise, politicians, and 
the cultivated class in general. 

Eastern Toorkistiin remained all but a blank in our maps, 
albeit Major Montgomerie’s trained mirza had just penetrated 
as far as Yarkandi; what little we knew of its geography 
having come through the vague report of natives, or been 
handed down by Jesuit missionaries. To the North and North- 
west, in the imagination of Russophobists, loomed the vast and 
growing spectre which threatened to overshadow and absorb our 
political dominion in the East. There could indeed be little 
doubt that a slight advance in their existing hold upon the region 
of the Jaxartes and Oxus would place it in the power of the 
Russians to cut off the whole of that rich stream of traffic 
which pours by means of annual caravans from numerous trad- 
ing centres south of the Hindu Koosh and Himalaya through 
Toorkistan into the Chinese Empire. On the other hand, what 
might not be expected from laying open to Anglo-Lritish enter- 
prise the almost fabulous region to the east of the Pamir 
plateau? Popular rumour spoke of Eastern Toorkistin as an 
Eldorado hitherto closed to Europeans. The report of Russian 
officials spoke of their recent acquisitions as not to be valued 
by the limited market of 7,000,000 people in Western Toork- 
istin, but by the magnificent market of 35,000,000 lying open in 
Kastern Toorkistin and other western outliers of China. Here 
at all events, baseless as might be the fears of a conflict with the 
Russian power in arms, a race was to be run with Russian enter- 
prise or intrigue for the mastery of one of the richest markets 
in the East. It was while engaged at Leh in the combined 
interests of commerce and sport that Mr. Shaw felt irresistibly 
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drawn towards the exploration of the mysterious region hidden 
by the range of mighty snow-crowned peaks which sprin 
from a plateau already as much raised above the sea leve 
as the summit of Mont Blanc. The way towards Yarkand 
had been to some extent felt by Dr. Cayley, the British 
Resident at the capital of Ladik, whose advice and aid were 
liberally given to Mr. Shaw’s aspirations. A m requesting 
the permission of the King was forwarded to Yarkand. In 
August 1868 arrived Mr. Douglas Forsyth, who, as Commissioner 
of the Jullunder division, had striven with immense energy to 
attract the Yirkand merchants by establishing an annual fair at 
Palumpoor, in the Kangra Valley, where the traders from the 

lains of India can go up to meet those from Central Asia. Un- 
founded as was his enthusiasm in the cause, it being, as Mr. Shaw 
believes, the flame from which his own was kindled, Mr. Forsyth’s 
estimate of the dangers in the way led him to throw cold water 
upon this expedition. A further element of risk was infused by 
the reported coming upon the scene of the intrepid traveller 
Hayward, bent independently upon reaching Yarkand and Kashghar. 
The intrusion of more than one European would, it was to be 
feared, fatally rouse the suspicions or the jealousy of the King. 
A friendly correspondence and subsequent meeting between the 
two explorers resulted in each being left free to carry out his 
own scheme of progress. Poor Hayward’s subsequent doings, 
down to near the date of his disastrous end, are to be learnt 
from his journal, recovered and published since his death. Mr. 
Shaw’s traces for us vividly, in however disjointed a fashion, 
the route whereby, in the teeth of obstacles and hardships with- 
out limit, he won his way to the heart of the land of the 
first Englishman to pass through the gate of Yarkand. 

From the time of Marco Polo no European had been known to 
come back from those wild and inhospitable regions alive. In 
1867 Adolph Schlagintweit had met his death at the hands of the 
ruffian Wallé Khan, who had his house at Kashghar built of 
human skulls, and whose richly deserved fate we learn with satis- 
faction from Mr. Shaw. None but the scantiest information was 
to be had concerning either the physical aspect of the country, its 
miscellaneous tribes, or its place in history. By the light of his 
investigations on the spot, Mr. Shaw has been able to remove 
much of the darkness and misapprehension in which the 
subject was involved. His introductory chapters on the races of 
Toorkistin and Tartary, as well as on the recent political history 
of the land, form a fund of new and welcome knowledge. 
Far from being pure Tartars, the Toorks of Yarkand and Kashghar 
seem to Mr. Shaw to betray a decidedly Aryan origin, though 

ly “‘ Tartarized” by an irruption in the second century B.c. 
of a tribe called the Youchee, pressed upon in turn by other Tartar 
tribes from the vast central hive of we Asia, whence have 
swarmed so many of the invasions recorded in history. Two great 
divisions of the multifarious local tribes are recognised by Mr. 
Shaw. The first is that of Toork and Tajik, or that of Tartar and 
Aryan blood; the second that of nomads and settled people, 
Kirghiz and Sarts. The nomads, whom Mr. Shaw believes to be 

ure Tartars, are of various races—the Kazak, Kipchak, Kara- 
Kal , &c., besides the true Kirghiz, who are again subdivided 
into their various hordes. The Sarts, or settled people, include 
the Aryan Tajiks, as well as the Tartar Oosbeks and others, 
the most civilized of the Toork or Tartar tribes, the ruling class in 
the three Khanates of Khiva, Bokhiara, and Khokand. These are 
all Mussulmans of the orthodox or “ Soonie” class. To the East, 
beyond the Kirghiz, came the Booddhist tribes, called by their 
Mussulman neighbours Kalmak (Calmuck). Further still, along 
the Northern arm of territory which extends along the Desert of 
Gobi, we come upon a.mixed Chinese and Tartar population, these 
districts having long served as a kind of penal settlement for the 
Chinese Empire. Of the Southern boundary of that great waste 
two points alone shine out amidst our general darkness, Ata 
month’s distance from Khoten, by a road lying under the Kuen 
Lun range, lies Charchand, visited by Polo, independent both of 
the Atalik-Ghazee or ruling King of Yarkand and of the Chinese. 
The second, and still more mysterious region, previously unknown 
to all Europeans whatsoever, is Zilm, described to Mr. Shaw by 
two natives from thence in the suite of the Chinese Ambin (or 
Governor), whom they had followed from Lhassa to Eastern 
Toorkistin. Zilm may be roughly put, Mr. Shaw infers, at lat. 
38° N. and long. go° EK. Here the rays of light from east and 
west converge upon this hitherto dark expanse of the earth’s 
surface. We may echo Mr. Shaw’s earnest hope that the penumbra 
between them, which he has himself done so much to pierce and 
to illuminate, will ere long be dispelled by the beams of know- 
ledge from one side or the other. 

Not less important than his additions to the geography of this 
vast ion is Mr. Shaw’s outline of the political changes 
which have led to the accession to power of the Koosh- 
—_ Mohammad Yakoob, an enterprising chieftain who in 
1863 captured Yang Hissir, and two years later Kashghar and 
Yar! Fi being saluted by the Ameer of Bokhara as Atalik- 
Ghizee, or “ Tutor of the Cheanplonn” by which title he is still 
known. Having extended his sovereignty as faras Khoten in 1867, 
the Atalik was checked in his progress eastward by the Russian 
advance as far as the river Naryn, the head of the Jaxartes (Syr 
Darya), only six long days’ distance from Kashghar. Since that 
time this sagacious ruler has interchanged friendly missions with 
the Government of St, Petersburg. His character is marked by 
an, energy and disregard of conventional dignity strange in an 
Oriental. It was while disguised with dust, and lamed by 
the fall of a stone in building a fort, that the Atalik had put into 


his hands the despatches announcing Mr. Shaw’s approach. Our 
traveller’s reception by him at Kashghar, Jan. 12, 1869, graphi- 
cally narrated in the book before us, was like that of an equal. 
Crooking his two forefingers together, to typify their friendship, 
he ordered for Shaw Sahib a pink satin robe, bade him enjoy him- 
self for a few days and see all the sights, considering the place and 
all it contained his own, returnin; the third day for further 
friendly converse. In the second and third fnterviews the King 
show ter knowledge of the Queen of England, the Malika 
Padishah, and “ruler of seven climes,” as he called her, than at 
the first, when he stared to hear that she was greater than the 
Viceroy, the “Lord Sahib.” He expressed a design to send Her 
Majesty presents, together with an envoy, to accompany Shaw 
Sahib on his return home. The Ro ifts to Shaw himself 
seemed of the value of pe 7001. Notwithstanding these 
and similar tokens of good will repeated at parting, it was not 
till after many difficulties and delays that Mr. Shaw, now 
joined by Hayward, succeeded in making good his advance home- 
ward beyond the i of Yarkand. Preoccupation with business 
and occasional warlike expeditions formed the King’s excuse for 
seeming slights or acts of suspicion towards his European guest. It 
might t difficult to decide how much of this apparent caprice 
was due to the habitual waywardness of Orientals, or to a possible 
hesitation in the Atalik’s mind between English and Russian 
preferences. His conversations, politic and carefully guarded as they 
were, showed him to be keenly alive to his personal interests in 
relation to either Power. It may be hoped that the result of Mr. 
Shaw’s visit, scrupulous as our traveller was to disown the 
assumption of any official or authoritative capacity, will be to 
enhance the Kin Pes ype of the value of an English alliance 
and sympathy. imited good to both may be expected from 
bringing that fine country, with its great resources and strong 
strategical position, into bands of firm amity with ourselves. The 
impression produced upon us by Mr. Shaw’s portraiture of the 
King personally is singularly favourable. Quick-sighted, firm 
of will in council as in war, rigid in justice, generous in re- 
warding good, while unsparing in a he shows to 
advantage the chief characteristics of an Eastern despot. He 
has done away with the trade in slaves. A well-worn gallows 
met our traveller’s eye at the entrance of Kargalik. Not a 
few natives, in one instance a girl, were seen by him, who 
had their right hand cut off for theft. Like Haroun-al- 
Raschid, the Atalik is said to be in the habit of going about 
alone in disguise. He has often been taken up as a vagabond 
by his own police. Woe to the wretch who on such an occa- 
sion takes the bribe offered by the captive for his release. The 
least punishment when brought up next morning is a severe 
scourging. Those, on the other hand, who have resisted the 
temptation are honoured and promoted. We hear of a canal 
being made by order of his Majesty, and under his auspices book- 
shops are common in Kashghar. , 

Mr. Shaw’s notes upon the magnificent country traversed in his. 
journey to and fro will be read with vivid interest. . Few travellers 
ad to face severer hardships or privations, or have met 
them in a braver or more enduring spirit. The cold of the steppes 
and lofty he had to traverse was fearful. All the East winds 
that ever blew in England seemed to him balmy breezes compared 
with the wind of Lingzee-tung. Grapes grown in the villages 
round Yirkand appeared on his table frozen. Wine froze into 
blocks, breaking the bottles, so that pieces of claret had to be 
broken off to put into the glass, and the men used to go away to 
fetch water with a hatchet anda rope. Yet the of nature 
made up for all sufferings by their sublimity and beauty. The 
coloured illustrations, drawn by Major Strutt from our author’s 
sketches, do much to realize for us the grandeur of the scenery of 
Toorkistin. The Kuen Lun peak in the frontispiece forms a purer 
and more stately Jungfrau. The plain of hkar, with the 
snowy range which divides it from the Russian ions, is a 
Tempe of wondrous width and level. To the glacier sea at the 
source of the Shayok River, in the Karakorum mountains, the Mer de: 
Glace of Chamouni, or that of the Rhone source, is but as a rivulet. 
There is a little discrepancy, not cleared up by Mr. Shaw’s note 
in the appendix, in the way of connecting the great flood at Attock 
in 1841 with the bursting of the great ice barrier of the Shayok. 
We hesitate between a doubt as to our author’s powers of geo- 
logical discrimination and the acceptance of a new portent in a 
land of marvels, when we are told concerning the lofty plateau 
land of Roopshoo, on either side of which rise rolling mountains 
of all shades of colour, red, yellow, and that “ everything 
is bare gravel, both mountains and plains.” owing, however, 
for minor faults and shortcomings, especially in matters of 
science, as well as for that general sense of crudeness and want 
of workmanlike finish which is inevitable when the rough ore 
of truth has not passed through the refiner’s fire of revision and 
artistic preparation, Mr. Shaw’s work contains amply enough of 
the pure gold of fact and observation to give it a place of sterling 
value among the records of travel and discovery. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S MAN OF THE PEOPLE.* 


M ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN have done their best to 
4V¥ie make their story interesting, and if they fail, it is 
from no want of their usual narrative skill but because the subject 
* A Man of the People. By MM. Ere From the 


Erckmann-Chatrian. 
French, by the Translator of “ The Blockade.” 2 vols. London: Bentley 
& Son. 1871. 
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they have chosen commands but little sympathy. No historical 
‘event stands in greater need of justification than the Revo- 
‘lution of 1848. In the long list of outbreaks of which Paris has 
been the scene, it remains eonspi-uous for its childish wantonness. 
There never was a more flagrant instance of burning down one’s 
house to roast one’s pig. With a moderate exercise of common 
_gense on the one side and forbearance on the other, the political 
difficulty might have been arranged. But, unhappily, at the 
‘critical moment these qualities were wanting. The obstinacy of 
the Minister‘in resisting a reascnable demand was:seized upon as an 
occasion for the rabble ‘to descend into the streets; the vacillation 
of the King completed the disaster; and in a couple of days a 
Government under which, with .all its shortcomings, France was 
probably better governed than it has ever been before or since, 
was swept away in a street riot. It is difficult for any one who 
ventertains this view to read without impatience the patriotic 
effusions of Perrignon, the model artisan of this book, instinct as 
they are with the worst spirit of Chauvinism :— 

The rich _ he] only eare for their own class, they do not trouble 
-themselves about the poor; their very wealth is indeed often the best proof 
of their selfishness, for everybody knows that generosity, large-heartedness, 
4ove of your country, and the sacrifice of your interests to the public good 
‘are not the usual means of making fortunes. As yet, as things stand, the 
‘egotists are entrusted with the making of laws for the government of a 
yproud and generous pe ple. And he added that the consequence of all 
this was the abasement of France, for that these egotists, who were 
themselves elected by other egotists, had but one idea—to keep all 
‘the appointments and places in their own hands, and to fill them up 
with their own relations, ‘They did not care whether their sons and 
mephews and cousins were capable of fulfilling the duties attached to 
‘the offices ; all they thought of was the pocketing the proceeds; that by 
this means fools and scamps got everything, while worthy, intelligent 
had no chance; and that this held out little encouragement 
‘to strive for the acquisition of knowledge, or to sacrifice one’s self for 
‘the country. That, moreover, these egotists, whose sole wish was to keep 
‘what thev had got, sacritieed our honour for the sake of maintaining 

That the head of this party, M. Guizot, had only to say that 
their fortunes would be endange by a war to make them vote for 
“peace at any price.” ‘That they had even just voted some hun- 
dreds of thousands of fr:ncs for an English apothecary, named 
Pritchard, im face of the indignation of all France; that the English 
would menace us continually, secing it succeeded so well. The middle classes 
‘were, he said, sick of these doings, and demanded electoral reform by the 
extension of the franchise, but that Louis Philippe supported M. Guizot, and 
that M. Guizot did not want the reform, because he would not be so sure of 
maintaining his influence over the Deputies if poor members, determined to 
maintain the honour of the country, instead of sacrificing everything to 
amoney, were among those 

From that day [observes our hero] I sympathized with the indignation 

of the journalists against corruption, and [ looked on M. Guizot as a man 
who had no honour nor honesty, and whose dealings could be satisfactory 
to none but the English. 
That this sort of claptrap should impose on a raw young pro- 
wincial is excusable enough; but by this time Jean Pierre is 
probably a sadder and a wiser man. If any refutation of the 
views of the sanguine Perrignon were needed, it may be found 
in the subsequent course of events. Instead of creating a constitu- 
ency more jealous of the national honour and interests, an indis- 
criminate extension of the sutlrage proved to be the signal 
for ushering in a long period of degrading despotism, which has 
ended by overwhelming France in unexampled disaster. 

Our authors place their narrative in the mouth of a young 
journeyman cabinet-maker from Lorraine, who comes up to Paris 
to seek employment shortly before the outbreak of the Kevolution. 
The story of his early youth is‘a charming idyl, full of that graphic 

rtraiture and simple pathos which make their picturesof country 

ife so delightful. Left-an orphan at nine years of age, Jean Pierre 
Clavel had the good fortune to be adopted by Madame Balais, the 
kindly fruiteress of Saverne. In that picturesque old town the 
good woman dwelt, doing a good trade in selling cherries, and on 
excellent terms with her neighbours the Revels, a quiet old couple 
vegetating “like the two pots of mignonette that stood on their 
window-sill,” and the Dubourgs, who were not without social 
pretensions, founded chiefly on certain vague expectations from a 
rich aunt. Jean Pierre’s work is to assist at Madame Kalais’s stall 
in the market-place, and this he supplements by frequent fights 
with the bo Dullies of the town, in which exploits he is en- 
couraged by his adopted mother, who had a horror of cowardice and 
coddling which was fed by her tender recollection ef the bravery of 
the late Captain Balais, her husband. ‘ What a man he was!” 
she exclaims proudly, “he might have come to be a prince ora 
king as well as another; it was not for want of courage, nor of 
service either.” One thing alone had hindered his rise. 
could not-write well, and he did not know the first 
four rules of arithmetic. “If it had not been for that, there 
is no saying what we might have been; I might have 
been the Duchess of Balais, or something else perlaps.” 
Madame Baiais is determined that Jean Pierre’s career shall not 
suffer from the same disadvantage. She would like to see him, 
‘mot a mere regimental captain, but an officer of the staff. So she 
dons her best dress, and takes the boy to Monsieur Vassereau, the 
schoolmaster. Here he takes great pains to learn, and soon 
becomes a favourite with the teacher. But Madame Balais was 
too sensible to allow any “School,” she would say, 
“is a good thing, a very good thing; but boys want the open 
air.” ‘There is the very smell of ‘the country in the following 
deseription of Jean Pierre’s Thursday holidays :— 

The first thing we always did was to go and bathe. Ah! the river Lorne 
and L are old ‘acquaintanees, and I could show you the very place in its 
sandy bed behind the Roche-plate under the aspens and beeches. Oh! 
ewhat delight it-was to reach the edge of that rock, and look over the valley 


and the pine forests on the broad meadows and the clear river sparklin, 
through the trees, to race down the little pathway through the hot 
under the hanging shrubs, startling the lizards that swarmed among the tal} 
scorched heather. What delight to get into the mowing grass at the bot- 
tom, and having well looked if there were any keeper to be seen, to dash 
boldly into it, keeping close one behind the other, so as to leave as narrow 
a track as possible. What joy to reach the river, to dip in our hands, and 
call out softly, “It is quite warm !” to undress as quickly as possible, laugh- 
ing and hiding while the river gurgles and foams over the stones, then to 
dash in one—two—three, and to swim down the current like frogs under the 
waving shadows, while the gay gadtlies dart hither and thither under the 
canopy. Oh, the merry days! Then how we clapped each other on the row 
to kill the great brown flies that were settling there to sting. How we dashed 
the water over each other, and then how we listened for fear of the forester ! 
How we watched! . . . And once more dressed, how we took our way, all 
refreshed and merry as we were, through the woods, whistling as we went, 
and bringing down the clusters of brown nuts with our sticks! Oh! is there 
anything like it? If school had been invented only that boys may enjoy 
“Tharsdays,” I maintain it would be well worth while. . . . Then 
came the long dark winter Thursdays, when we sat in the chimney-corner 
watching the crackling flame, or listening to the pot on the fire; or went 
down to the Dubourgs, when Madame Madeleine would talk over her 
spinning about her aunt Jacqueline, of St. Witt’s fortune, and Madame 
Balais would tell the story of the sluices in Holland, when Balais had only 
plaited straw slippers to wear when it was freezing hard enough to split 
the very stones, or else she would describe the encounters of Torres Vedras 
and Badajos 


Apprenticed to M. Nivois, the cabinet-maker, Jean Pierre soon 
gains the esteem of his employer by his excellent qualities as a 
workman; and as by this time he had fallen‘in love with pretty 
Annette Dubourg, another and a tenderer tie bound him to the 
home of his adoption. But his hopes are dashed and his 
plans upset by an unexpected turn of events. Aunt Jacque- 
line, the Dubourgs’ rich aunt, actually dies, and her property 
devolves on her humble relatives. On the strength of this wind- 
full they begin to give themselves great airs ; and Madame Madeleine 
declares that her daughter must make a brilliant marriage. There 
could be no longer any question of giving her to an honest artisan 
like Jean Pierre; now any engineer or lawyer or notary would 
be glad to have her for his wife. And an aspirant to her hand 
shortly starts up in the person of the roguish lawyer Breslau, who 
has an eye to Annette’s share of the fortune. In despair Jean 
Pierre determines to throw up his employment and go to seek hig 
fortune in Paris. Madame balais is almost heartbroken at this 
step, but she is too sensible and too unselfish to resist it. The 
journey in the diligence to the capital is an admirable bit of de- 
scription, as well as theentry into the capital, and the natural wonder 
excited by its sights and scenes in the mind of the young rustic. 
Jean Pierre obtains employment in the workshop of M. Braconneau, 
where his good conduct svon wins him favour. Here his political 
education begins. With the other workman he takes his meals 
in a neighbouring eating-house, with two tables divided by a 
partition, one reserved for the “grand trades” of painters, 
engravers, and journalists, and the other for humbler artisans 
of his own class. The journalists and their party “ wrangled 
and screamed like so many jays caught with bird-lime,” about 
the King, the Ministers, the Chambers ; but it was mostly against 
M. Guizot that they spoke ; and sometimes, when one of them was 
heard declaring that the public money was misappropriated or the 
nation insulted, Father Perrignon would wink and whisper, 
“ Listen to that one; he knows what he is talking about; he is the 
cleverest of the lot.” “I often thought,” observes Jean Pierre, 
with more naivefé than discernment, “that if we had Deputies 
like them, matters might have turned out otherwise.” With old 
Perrignon he becomes a special favourite. M. Braconneau’s fore- 
man is a staunch Republican, but of the moderate school. He is 
stoutly opposed to communism and the equalization of wages, and 
argues so forcibly on these points that his pupil resolves to have 
nothing to do with “those who were ready to vote to themselves 
the property of others, and to keep company with those who were 
anxious to gain their living by their labour and good conduct.” 
Meantime the crisis approaches. The meeting of the Chambersin 
December 1847 was the signal for the commencement of agita- 
tion. ‘The disputes in Madame Graindorge’s cabaret grew fiercer 
than ever, “the journalists and painters seeming ready to pull 
each other's hair.” They talked of notuing but the Reform ban- 
quets. Finally, on the 21st of February, an old gentleman of re~ 
spectable appearance called at the workshop to inquire for Monsieur 
Lracouneau, and to invite him to the next day’s banquet in the 
Champs Elysées. Old Perrignon, in the absence of his master, 
suggests that the workmen should attend as well as their employer. 
“lhe more the better,” replies the old gentlemen, witha wink. 
“Tt is.a protest, a pacific protest, you understand.” M. Bracon- 
nheau is at first timid and hesitating ; but the influence of Perrignon 
prevails, and he consents, with some reluctance, to close his 
workshop on the morrow, and allow his men to turn out in 
force :— 

“We worked as usual,” says Jean Pierre, “for the rest of the'day ; and 
in the evening every one went his own way. I hastened to Emmanuel ; he 
was out: I ran to the restaurant, Ober’s ; he was not there. Everything 
seemed very quiet in the quarter. The municipals were at their post in the 
Rue des Grés; people were going and coming, and carriages moving about 
as usual; as you passed the cafés you heard the balls rolling on the billiard 
tables, and the players counting their points ; nobody talked polities. I 
went to give a look at the Place du Panthéon ; it was . I saw onl 
a few old women with hoods over their heads, coming out of the 
church of St. Etienne da Mont, and the great Dome of the Panthéon stand- 
ing out against the starlit sky.” 

The part taken by the hero in the ensuing tumults is described 
with sufficient liveliness; but the narrative of a revolution from 


the point of view of an obscure rioter is somewhat disappointing. 
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“Jf I did not see and hear hing,” remarks Jean Pierre, “TI 
am at least very sure of what I did see and hear, and I will relate 
it.” This is candid and straightforward ; but then one has a right 
to expect that MM. Erckmani&Chatrian, as historical novelists, will 
take care to make their hero a witness of the most characteristic 
scenes and picturesque episodes of the Revolution. We have a 
description of the march of the Parisian rabble on the Chamber, 
and the brief succeeding lull, which was followed by the starting 

, as if by magic, of fifteen hundred barricades on the memorable 

ht of I’ebruary 23. And we have a gine of the Tuileries 
invaded by a drunken mob, and of our hero indulging in pious 
reflections on the mutability of human events, while his comrade 
smoked his pipe in the Royal Chapel. But the two most striking 
incidents in the Revolution, the heroic appeal made by the Duchess 
of Orleans on behalf of the falling dynasty, and the meteoric but 
ephemeral ascendency of Lamartine, are passed over with little 
more than a cursory mention, Perrignon, indeed, relates to his 
companions the in the Chamber of the Duchess 
and her children, and the persistence of the widowed prin- 
eess as she stood there in her mourning attire, pale, but 
calm in the fury of the overwhelming torrent; but a scene 
of such memorable interest deserves 2 more prominent place 
in a work which is not without historical pretensions. We can- 
not but think that our authors carry their fondness for oblique 
narrative rather too far. 

On the whole the translator of this book has done his work 
well. Now and then he fails to hit the idiomatic equivalent for 
the French, as, for instance, in p. 125, vol. ii., where Quentin says, 
“We must the elections open.” But, taken altogether, his version 
is accurate and spirited. The notes betray considerable naiveté. We 
should have hardly thought that the average English reader needed 
to be informed that the Paris Invalides is the “French Chelsea 
Hospital.” In another note we are told that “Lille was in 
Flanders at the date” of the story. Lille is still as it was in 
1847, in the ancient province of French Flanders. Much as he is 
anid to have coveted Belgium, we are not:aware that the Emperor 
Napoleon proceeded to annex any portion of its territory. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, AND ITS MORE RECENT TRANSLATORS.* 


Ts these days of utilitarianism in education no part of the old- 
fashioned curriculum provokes so much hostility as the 
practice of verse-writing, and the subsidiary exercise of repetition, 
or committing® Greek and Latin es to memory. Male 
reformers see no use in cultivating poetical tastes in our prosaic 
and practical youth; and the women folk rebel against the notion 
of their sons’ and nephews’ brains being taxed to “learn by 
rote” such thriftless matter as the Elegies of Ovid or Propertius. 
In her recently published Group of Englishmen Miss Meteyard 
criticizes with some asperity the advice of the Rev. George 
Coleridge of Ottery St. Mary to his young pupil, Josiah Wedg- 
wood the third, “that he should commit to memory,” during 
the Midsummer holidays, “a great part of the-epistle of Dido to 
Zineas.” ‘No wonder,” she writes, “ that the boy’s health gave 
way under such scholastic regimen as this.” Now, if the 
case was really so critical with a.lad who had six weeks to 
get up some hundred and fifty lines, it is matter of con- 
gratulation to many hale men who were boys at the same 
time, or since, that they have survived an equal strain on their 
memories, compressed into one week instead of being spread 
over half-a-dozen. Yet, if we could examine such, they would 
pretty unanimously testify that: no other school exercise: served 
so well both to strengthen the memory and to suggest form, 
shape, and vocabulary for after composition. It is remarkable 
how the schoolboy practice of repetition, though it lon 

lie perdu, comes into play after long years. When, as in Lo 

Lyttelton’s case before translating Comus, or in Mr. A. W. Chat- 
field’s before turning the Lord’s Prayer into Greek elegiaes, 
which can be seen in the 142nd page of the Sertum Carthu- 
sianum, the active mind seeks solace for affliction and unrest 
in the work of composition, it necessarily has to depend on 
stores of Greek and Latin laid up in past time; and even so 
must like accumulations of bygone years assist perceptibly those 
relaxations of a kindred character which we rejoice to find still 
vary the severe tension of lecal minds on the Bench and at the 
Bar. The “laudator temporis acti” is apt to say that our J — 
in esse and in posse are not the men of culture that their prede- 
cessors were ; but it may be some answer to this complaint that, 
while in the full swing of business as a Queen’s Counsel, Mr. 
Denman recreates himself in the same pursuits which of old won 
him his Trinity Fellowship, and that the Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench can so far throw himself back into the studies of 
his school days as to produce a Latin version of Gray's Elegy, 
which, if not of such faultless polish as Mr. Denman’s Greek ver- 
sion, will quite bear reading beside it, and will redound to the credit 
of his scholarship and taste. Sir Alexander Cockburn’s Elegiacs 
have been printed only for private cireulation; but had they by 
publication invited criticism, the result could but have been a 
generous testimony to the culture and refinement of a mind which 


* Gray's Blegy, translated: into'Greek Elegiacs, By the Hon. George 
Denman, Q.C, MiP. MiA., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: Deighton & Bell. 1873. 

Gray's Elegy, translated into in Elegiacs. By Sir Alexander Cock- 
—_ Lord Ch.ef Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Privately printed. 
1871. 


can relax itself so happily im fields: with which the outer world 
might are him to have: long since given up acquaintance. 
Having had the good fortune to peruse copies of both these tributes 
to the time-honoured practice of verse translation, and to the 
classic muse of Gray, we purpose to glance in what follows at their 
chief features. 

The question may occur, however, whether Gray’s Elegy de- 
serves the fondness which scholars have conspired. to lavish upon it, 
and have expressed by versions designed to illustrate or represent 
its beauties. Is it much more, it has been than a clever 
mosaic? To say nothing of its obligations.to Greek, Latin, and 
Italian poetry, does it not owe many of its most felicitous expres- 
sions and touches to a trick of inlaying, which familiarity with 
elder poets assisted ? To such disparaging queries it might suffice 
to retort in uage which Savage Landor, in one of his Imagi- 
nary Conversations, applies to critics :—‘ Fleas know not whether 
they are upon the body of a giant or upon one of an ordinary size ; 
and bite both indiscriminately.” In their estimate of Gray’s E, 
the coincidence of public sentiment with the favour of the 
scholarly few can hardly be a false instinct, and we believe it to 
be right in accounting Gray, excellence, our classical _ 
The more the “ Elegy” is studied, the more perfect will its fini 
appear, the more choice and faultless the tact that guided his 
lime labor. A case of it is suggested by comparing his MS. 
with the printed poem at the end of the twenty-sixth stanza. 
In the former was another stanza, which Mason ed as the 
proper complement of the two next ing. The old man’s 
account has told of the student’s y morning i 
midday repose; and then the MS. had :— 

: Him have we seen the green wood-side along 
While o'er the heath we hied, our labour done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 
But if proof is needed of Gray’s sound judgment in can 
this stanza, it will be found in the: too close resemblance 
vv. 1 and 2 to the third and fourth lines of the poem’s gsr | 
uatrain ; whilst the concluding line, if taken in connexion wi 

the last line of the twenty-fifth stanza, would t the sub- 
ject of both verses as too grotesquely sunstruck. No such repeti- 
tions, we are sure, escaped the keen, nice taste of Gray; and it is 
because each image is distinct, each idea thought out as to form 
and shape, that the poem is so inviting to the translator into the 
congenial languages of antiquity. He does but pay back a debt 
to original classic form. 

now, to quit digression, let us observe how well, in le 
hands, the “ Elegy” accommodates itself to this form. Mr. Den- 
man’s version has the great advantage. that the “Elegy” lends 
itself more easily to the Greek elegiac than to the Latin. Thus, 
in the fourth stanza, v. 2, the Latin. translators are apt to lea’ 
out the epithet “ evening,” an essential element of the picture:— 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 
The Chief Justice renders the line:— 
Nec parat uxoris sedula cura dapes: 


and Macaulay (of Repton) :— 
Sponsave quod propriz est sedula partis aget. 
but having at command a more accomm i 
Mr. Denman retains each lineament of the Greek in his 
The Latin elegiac would have repudiated a trisyllabic endi 
and would have grudged nen, a. large party 
to receive, to any adjective representing “ evening.” 
manner throughout, the Greek version seems to catch up with 
most ease and comprehension each: word and epithet of the mo 
lish, though in the twenty-eighth stanza the “custom’d hill” 
the “favourite tree” are most fully represented in Sir A. Cock- 
burn’s verses :— 
Venit summa dies: soliti nee culmine montis: 
Ille nec ad ripas lene fluentis aqux, 


Nee veteris recubans sub amico 
Mollibus aut pratis inveniendus erat. 

We think, however, that Mr. Denman’s:version— 

aiowmov puw odxir’ tv aéporc 

Bovvoic, av’ aypoic, ob6" dévdpw 

sufficiently realizes the English poet’s:reference to the haunts de- 
signated in. the without the reproduction of the 
distinguishing epithets. But it is time to test our translators upon 
wider common ground. Let us examine their equivalents for the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth stanzas of the original. ox or ye, 
ye proud—the living lyre.”] We give preeedence to earlier 

language :— 


poetic 

pane’ Meyddou, rovad" airideo Gre ripBorc 
abrév ob moroi prvijp? 

iv@’ isopod card pijeog ayavov Sardadéevrog 
cepvoic dpwpe Bpdporg 

ypodc adv wrapévny 

mug more Adta Oavary iweiver 5 
Owzeia ee rig Gra vecpor; 

ye pay, Taxa keirat ly 
TO mpiv ovpaviwy tyxvoy 

xépec eiptiag at dy 
sig pavinv wnerid é 
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Nec liceat vobis hos fastidire, Superbi ! 
Clara quod ignotis Fama tropxa neget. 
Tecta ubi per cxlata tonant, altasque columnas 
Laudibus eterni carmina sacra Dei 
An revocare animam, cum Mors semel attigit artus, 
Spirans effigies sculpta vel urna valet ? 
Anne hebetes leto tanguntur laudibus aures ? 
An cineres mutos ipse ciebit Honor ? 
£theria hos inter spretos mens fervida flamm4 
Forte erat; imperii dextera forte capax ; 
Dexteraque afflatu divino concita, vivis 
Apta lyre chordis elicuisse melos. 
A comparison of the second line of the first of these stanzas, as 
iven by each translator, will illustrate a secondary use of trans- 
tion as tending to fix and bring out the drift of the original. 
Both translators have wrought out their pentameter well from 
their own conception of Gray’s meaning; but it is obvious that 
Mr. Denman takes “ Memory ” there to mean “ sorrowing friends,” 
whilst the Lord Chief Justice interprets it to mean “Fame,” or 
the reputation that survives them. Mr. Macaulay’s parallel line— 
Si pietas illis nulla tropa locat— 


manifestly conspires with Mr. Denman’s view ; but we are disposed 
to think that the other is the truer interpretation, more especially 
as the second line of the twentieth stanza recognises “some frail 
memorial still erected nigh,” and this obviously by the piety of 
surviving friends. Both translators with just liberty give force 
to the idea of thunder suggested in the pealing anthem, whilst 
— more cautiously limited himself to the “ rolling ” idea, 
in 


Grandisonum volvunt organa pulsa melos. 


To the next stanza, as rendered by both, it would be very difficult 
to take exception, and the last of those quoted needs but some 
rearrangement in Sir A. Cockburn’s third line to remedy the 
awkwardness of “dexteraque” (where the gue is de trop) to 
have the same confidently pronounced of both. We have indeed 
heard it questioned whether, in xii. 2, odpaviwy dorepo7ay can 
stand for “celestial fire” ; whether, in short, oipdvoc is used in 
the’ sense of divine in good Greek. If the reading oipavia 
dorpaz) is correct in Soph., Gd. c. 1466, the question is 
answered affirmatively ; and we are bound to say that, whereso- 
ever our first thought has made us doubt Mr. Denman’s use of a 
word or phrase, a scrutiny has satisfied us that he translated as he 
did advisedly. Thus viyperoc izvoc (in iv. 4) might jar on the 
Christian ear, did we take it, as Moschus, for “the sleep that 
knows no waking” ; but in the Odyssey and in the Greek Antho- 
logy it constantly means no more than the “long deep sleep” 
which, no one doubts, enfolds the rude forefathers of the hamlet. 
In Mr. Denman’s fifth stanza, too, some might question the use of 
Tyrepavj¢ used with aiddg for the echoing horn; yet in doing 
so they would be obliged to ignore the soe: Se ryrepavrjc in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles (189), as well as the frequent classical use 
of one sense for another, as in Virgil’s “Clarior ignis Auditur,” 
and the criroyv dédopxa of Aschylus. It is the same with ques- 
tions of metre—e.g., the elision of the final syllable of Biazrover 
in the close of the first penthimemer of iii. 4, which is justified by 
the occurrence of ciao’ in the same collocation in Solon, E/eg. iii. 6, to 
say nothing of other places. And when so much accuracy is com- 
bined with a corresponding amount of taste and poetic feeling, we 
may fairly say that a Greek translation of the “ Elegy” has arisen 
worthy of comparison with the Hexameter version by Cook, a 
Greek Professor at Cambridge, as to which Mathias wrote in his 
Pursuits of Literature :— 

Gray glanced from high and owned his rival, Cook.. 


The Chief Justice is very happy in his rendering of the famous 
fourteenth stanza [Full many a gem, &c.], and the slight substitu- 
tion of “ incassum ” for “ ignotee ” would be all the emendation to 
be wished :— 

Plurima in oceani latet imis gemma cavernis, 
Splendida, sed nihili est quem tegit unda nitor. 

Plurimus ingratas flos sese exhalat in auras, 
Ignote suaves quot rubuere rose! 


Mr. Denman’s dpapa is a memorable trans- 
lation of “full many a gem of purest ray serene”; but, as our 
limits are strict, we rather quote his next stanza, where his choice 
of Greek substitutes for English proper names is exceedingly apt, 
and the first of them a hit worthy the son of the best English 
translator of the famous “scholion ” of Callistratus :— 
iowe Keirat ric, atpicTw aveorwc 
Atorérov avr’ éXlyou ‘Appotioc 
évOad’ “Opnpog iowe, GAN dgPoyyoc kai ddofoc, 
Tidwy, doray aiparoc ob« Evoxoc. 
With the Chief Justice, Hampden is metamorphosed into Brutus, 
and the petty tyrant, Caesar, who in Macaulay’s rendering of the 
fourth line is made to represent Cromwell :— 
Nec patriz temerans Cxsar aque. 
Sir A. Cockburn need not fear enveption being taken to his point 
of view, when he ends his version of this stanza :— 
Vel inis insons 
Sub viridi forsan cespite Sulla jacet. 

If we were to transcribe the Greek and Latin equivalents for the 
next two stanzas given by Mr. Denman and Sir A. Cockburn, our 
readers would not fail to be struck with the singular neatness and 
success of both; but we prefer to extract their versions of the 


twenty-third and twenty-fourth stanzas, touches of nature in the 
— to which the translators have done sympathetic justice, 
[ But who todumb—wonted fires ”] :— 


tig yap dvacbijtw Anofosivy 
tiv yAucitexpoy owparoc ; 
tig mor’ az’ ‘Hediow repévouc iparavod 
aity dvayxaiou Tiwog mrerat Top, 
caxpu’ az’ oixeiov duparog dupa 
Kan ripBov Picewe peyar’ iaye pwr}, 
kay mip im Kadpevor. 
Tam vecors quis enim, summa ut non horreat hora— 
Cum sit tam dulcis grataque vita—mori ? 
Respiciensque diu genialis lucis ad oras 
Non cupiat lentas nectere posse moras? 
Ut sibi flens adstet poscit moriturus amicum ; 
Adsit que claudat lumina cara manus. 
Fortiter ex imis loquitur Natura sepulchris ; 
Ipsi etiam cineres igne priore calent. 
Both these extracts are instinct with the spirit of the original; 
the former signally appreciates the force of the double epithet 
“ pleasing anxious,” in the compound yAveizicpoy. Up and down 
this version we mark several very happy single lines—“ The swallow 
twittering o’erthe straw-built shed ” is hit to a nicety in ob Mpdxyng 
téyove ; and the appeal to “ viator” to 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, 


is so turned as, by the apposite use of a particle in the parenthetic 
clause, to enunciate the sense as well as assist the metre. The 
Greek line runs 

(«.7.A.) 


The use of du¢w for alike in reference to “ merits’ and “ frailties” 
in the last stanza is, we suspect, advised on Mr. Denman’s 
part. The Lexicons say that it is only used of individuals, or hosts 
considered as individuals; but, if so, it is a nice touch to use 
the word in reference to the two opposing armies or powers 
which contend for the mastery in a man’s soul. We are 
not so,sure of Mr. Denman’s use of the relative adverbs, 6& 
and oézov, in the third and twenty-sixth stanzas, so far from the 
beginning of the clause, and from the quasi-antecedent, though 
in the former case the line is more perspicuous as it stands than 
if, as at first we thought should have been done, zpdcte 
Z«Anvaince had stood in the beginning of the second line. In 
stanza vii. 3, too, both translators use the imperfect tense (be- 
tween several perfect tenses), in rendering “ How jocund did they 
drive their teams a-field,” though “did drive” is simply for 
“ drove,” and a blemish, if we may so say, in Gray’s muse, as a 
recurrence to expletives, to which Pope gave the congé. 

These, however, are very minor matters, and, instead of search- 
ing out microscopic specks, we prefer to indulge in a flight of 
fancy, and conjecture what must be the sensations of the 
Norburys, Cootes, Cooks, Tews, Westons, and others, who, nearly 
a century ago, at Eton distinguished themselves by versions of the 
“ Elegy.” In the judgment of scholars of their day several of these 
did their task well; but as they were Fellows and Masters, it was 
no more than was to be expected of them. The translators we 
have now been reviewing are amateurs, and not professionals; and it 
is most creditable to modern British culture and scholarship that, 
on common ground with tutors and schoolmasters, two eminent 
lawyers, past middle age, and immersed in the work of the law, 
are still able to woo the classic Muse without repulse or dis- 
comfiture—nay, we should rather say, with deserved favour. 


Cetp’ Ot, copig GY, Tap Tadoipy. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE.* 


A the vast variety of novels which crowd upon us 
until we doubt whether the most fertile of critical faculties 
could discover a sufficient number of discriminative marks to indi- 
cate the infinite divisions and subdivisions under which they 
should be distributed, it is sometimes refreshing to come upon the 
good old simple-minded novel without a moral or an artistic aim, 
or any ambitious design of any kind whatever. It is not, to be 
sure, so good as many other varieties, when they are well done. It 
does not give its readers that glow of lofty self-satisfaction which 
comes to them after studying the high SS novel, or the 
carefully prepared historical romance. It is not so exciting as the 
sensation novel, in which we sup full of horrors; nor so seductive 
as the novel after the French manner, intended to bring discredit 
on the preposterous institution of marriage; nor so soothing as 
the domestic novel, which devotes pages to the gossip at an old 
maid’s tea-party ; nor so morally impressive as the novel destined 
to animate statesmen and philanthropists to the attack of some old 
social grievance ; nor so picturesque as the novel animated by a 
warm glow of local colouring, and carrying our imaginations to 
the back slums of London or the palaces of the Cesars. Still 
there are moments at which the human mind relaxes; when, in- 
deed, it is reduced to that utter state of vacuity in which some 
consolation may be derived from counting flies on the ceiling or 
watching the course of raindrops down the window. At such 
moments the very lightest literature may occasionally be accept- 
able, and we may condescend to the frothiest trifle by way of con- 


* Cruel as the Grave. By the Countess von Bothmer. London: King 


& Co. 1871. 
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trast to the more solid food upon which we have been om | 
Cruel as the Grave may be reckoned amongst writing of this kind. 
We have failed to detect in*it any gerd purpose, moral, 
philosophical, or eesthetic, and we should find it easy enough to 
ut on the most majestic airs of criticism, and to prove elaborately 
that the characters are trifling, that the plot is absurd, that the 
scenery is dashed in after the hastiest fashion, and that, in short, 
it would be entirely beneath the notice of any intellectual reader. 
We shall not administer such stern justice; for, though severity 
would be easy enough, the fact is that the novel is unpretentious 
and lively; and these are two good qualities which, though 
not the highest, should at least take the bitterness out of criti- 
cism. There are novels enough which to general flimsiness of 
construction add a dulness which one might have thought at a 
first glance could be the product of nothing but sound sense. The 
burden of reading them is so great that the critic may fairly 
recompense himself for his trouble by indulgence in the slashing 
le. We feel no such grudge against the Countess von Bothmer, 
and will endeavour to speak of her performance with all possible 
lenity. 

aap novel, however little pretentious, must have some kind 
of distinctive peculiarity, and Cruel as the Grave is apparently 
intended to interest us chiefly by its plot. The plot is indeed of 
the good old-fashioned kind. We have lately grown rather im- 
patient of the intricacies and improbabilities in which an earlier 
generation used to delight; and modern novelists are frequently 
content to follow Mr. Trollope’s example, and present us with 
the first set of characters whom they may happen to pick up 
engaged in the most ordinary occupations, They altogether 
disdain the adventitious aids of excitement, and if there is a 
secret unknown to the characters, they take their readers into their 
confidence as early as may be. Even the novelists who depend 
more upon story-telling are inclined to consider it as a strictly 
subordinate branch of their art, and are content to bring about a 
strong situation by the simplest and most straightforward means. 
There are, however, a few writers who cling to the good old 
faith, who make everybody turn out to be somebody else, who 
spring unexpected uncles upon us with large fortunes for the 
benefit of heroic nephews, and who rejoice in dark intrigues and 
skilful countermining and strange coincidences. Cruel as the Grave 
belongs more or less to this class. There is a mysterious nurse 
who makes her appearance at long intervals, and who is intro- 
duced in such a manner that we fully perceive her to be, in the 
language of police reports, in possession of certain information. In 
the last pages of the novel she condescends to impart it to the 
world at large through the medium of a conversation with 
one of the heroines ; and the effect of the confession is to make 
the said heroine’s brain whirl. “She could not,” we are told, 
“unravel the thread. Frank not Mrs. Hamilton’s son; Stephen 
Dalrymple Mrs. Scarsdale’s husband ; Lesbia not Stephen Dalrym- 
ple’s wife; Frank Mrs. Scarsdale’s son, but Stephen Dalrymple 
not Frank's father.” We don’t wonder that the poor lady felt 
“giddy and faint” with these four or five surprises suddenly ex- 
ploding all at once. The reader has so far the advantage of her 
that he has been allowed to guess at some of them, but in such a 
way as only to excite his curiosity until the scattered threads of 
the story are put together by the nurse’s confession. The expe- 
rienced novel-reader will not require a much fuller indication of 
the general nature of the amusement offered tohim. He is invited 
to exercise his ingenuity on a series of puzzles, and to keep his eye 
on a variety of characters each of whom is always elaborately pre- 
tending to be somebody else. He will hear of documents which 
are revealed at critical moments; of dark conferences in which 
persons supposed by the world to have no connexion with each 
other meet to draw uP mysterious contracts; and of questionable 
young gentlemen suddenly falling to the ground with the blood 
gushing from their mouths when an elderly lady unexpectedly 
exclaims, “I am your mother!” 

Of course there. must needs be a certain amount of improba- 
bility in a story put together on these principles. Let us take, 
for example, a scene which will let our readers into part of the 
plot upon which the story turns without, as we hope, unduly 
interfering with its interest. We will ask them to imagine an 
‘elderly gentleman of the most amiable character—so amiable, 
indeed, that he has allowed himself to be bullied for years 
by an intriguing woman, who has fixed herself in his house for no 
reason except that she was a friend of his former wife. At last 
he has broken from his bondage, or rather he has run away 
from it, and, carefully concealing his intentions, has married a 
beautiful and most attractive young widow on the sly. He 
manages to get the old intriguer out of his family mansion, and 
returns to it accompanied by his youthful bride. Nothing can 
exceed the tender affection of the loving pair. They have known 
each other for a and each has the fullest possible confidence in 
the unsurpassable good qualities of the other. The husband opens 
a letter which has been waiting for him, and discovers to his 
horror that it is an anonymous communication, stating that his 
wife had.not really been married to her former husband ; the said 
husband, lately killed in a duel, having had a wife living at the 
time of the ceremony. This would only prove that the poor lady 
had been the victim of a designing bigamist, as, in fact, was the 
case. The anonymous letter, however, goes on to state that the 
lady had carried on a flirtation with a cousin, and, in proof of this 
accusation, encloses two notes from her begging the cousin to keep 
an important secret. The letter is certainly a disagreeable com- 
munication enough; and of course the husband grows old in a 


single hour, and is driven into a fearful state of mind. He asks his 
wife whether the letters attributed to her are forgeries, and she 
admits them to be genuine. Now, if he had asked one other 
question, or if she had volunteered a single statement, it would 
immediately have appeared that the letters were perfectly inno- 
cent. She would have declared herself to be the victim, and not 
the accomplice, of her first husband ; as, indeed, her second husband, 
having been her guardian at the time of the first marriage, might 
have known for himself. The suspicious letters could then have 
been easily explained, and the secret of which they spoke could have 
been shown to refer to the first husband’s crime, and not to her 
own. In short, a couple of sentences, which must inevitably have 
been uttered in real life, would have put the whole affair straight ; 
moreover, the lady had every reason but one, for telling her 
husband the whole story before she married him, in which case 
no trouble could ever have occurred. The real reason of which 
we speak was simply that, if she had done so, the third volume of 
the novel could not have been written ; and the same imperative 
motive makes her husband now behave like a heartless brute, 
instead of a weakly amiable man. He instantly assumes that his 
wife is an abandoned woman, orders her to leave his house, and 
declares that he will take her child away as soon as it is old 
enough to learn evil from her. Of course a fearful scene 
ensues; and we have the ordinary results—hair turning white, 
brain fevers prostrating youthful constitutions, and all manner 
of heartrending sufferings to everybody concerned. Even in the 
last agonies of parting the lady manages her remonstrances so 
skilfully that to ss husband they sound like a confession of guilt, 
though we, the readers, know perfectly well that they are only a 
confession that she has been heartlessly imposed upon. Cruel 
indeed are the tender mercies of novelists! They take a husband. 

and persuade us through two volumes and a-half that he is a model 
of gentleness and generosity ; and a wife, upon whom they shower 
every good quality that their imagination can devise; and then, 
when an accidental misunderstanding has arisen, they will not 
allow a word of explanation; they pervert the meaning of the 
most touching appeals; and they even send letters wandering over 
the Continent, instead of reaching their destination—all in order 
to entertain us with the agony of the lovers. However, 
readers may confidently hope that in a story of this kind there 
will come a period of relenting; perhaps it may be that the 
married couple will be restored to each other's arms, to lead 
a long and happy life; though in this case the husband, 
so far as we can calculate, must be an old man with a 
broken constitution; or perhaps there may be a death-bed 
reconciliation, so touching that even the sufferers will feel that 
they have not loved in vain. We will not withdraw the veil ; and 
we will merely suggest that, with the indications we have given, 
an ex ees: reader should be able sufficiently well to construct 
the plot for himself. 


We have little more to add; and yet it is perhaps fair to say 
that, flimsy as the novel is for the most part, there is really some 
good writing init. There is a rich young lady, mortally afraid of 
fortune-hunters, whose character is sketched with considerable 
spirit, and who talls perhaps rather too elaborately as young ladies’ 
talk goes, but nevertheless in a fairly amusing way. There is 
also a good touch or two descriptive of German lite in a small 
gambling place of the Homburg type. In short, we fancy that 
the Countess von Bothmer could do something better ifshe tried ; 
but as she merely aims at being amusing, without any serious 
attempt at a higher purpose, we are glad to say that she has 
succeeded fairly well in a not very ambitious effort. 


THE PARISH IN HISTORY.*. 

T is not often that we should think of solemnly reviewing a 
pamphlet the contents of which are reprinted from the Church 
Review, and which, instead of the name of a publisher, bears that 
of a “Church Printing Company.” Our first impulse is to groan, 
not for the first time, at that barbarous corruption of the English 
tongue which has turned two harmless, and indeed holy, substan- 
tives like “ Church” and “ Gospel” into exclusive and Pharisaic 
adjectives. We will not say that a Church Review ought to be 
something which reviews Churches, for haply some one might 
answer that a Saturday Review ought to be something which re- 
views Saturdays. But surely, according to all common analogies 
of speech, a “ Church Printing Company ” ought to mean a com- 
pany which prints Churches. We cannot boast of being very familiar 
either with the Church Review or with the Church Printing Com- 
pany, and perhaps we may not quite clearly distinguish the 
Church Review trom the Church Times or the Church anything 
else. But we fancy that we are not far wrong in thinking that 
the newfangled, and, to our mind, very awkward adjective 
“Church ” implies that all these things belong, not to the whole: 
Church, but to a party in the Church. So, if we hear of a 
“ Gospel sermon” or a “ Gospel ministry,” we know at once that 
we are concerned, not with the whole of the Gospel, but only. 
with a part. We know not whether any English Dictionary con- 
tains either word in its modern sectarian use. May we suggest a 
kind of treaty, a kind of mutual self-denying ordinance, in order 
to hinder such a blow to the purity of our tongue, in case it has 


* The Parish in History and in Church and State; more particularly én 
Reference to Legislation recently Proposed or Enacted. By an i ‘ 
High Churchman. London: Church Printing Company. 1871. 
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not vet been dealt? As “Church” and “Gospel”—things which, in 
their own nature, ought to be very friendly—have somehow, in their 
strange use as adjectives, got to be very unfriendly, might it not be 
a gnin to all if the two sections could come to terms, and agree to 
forbear to claim any exclusive right in words which surely ought to 
belong to both equaliy ? We unge such a concordat simply in the 
interest of the Enylish tongue, to get rid of such strange phrases 
asa “ Church Printiag Company” ; but it is just possible that the 
surrender of a cant phraseology of this kind might not be a bad 
thi: on other grounds. 

But the pamphlet before us must not be judged by the unlucky 
adjectives which appear in its title-page. It coutains matter 
which is worthy of Letter company. than that of a (hvrck Review 
ora Chureh Piin'ing Company. The “ Hereditary [igh Church- 
man ” is of course a partisan; but he is not an unfair or a violent 
partisan, and a great part of the two essays which his pamphlet 
contains has nothing to do with theological partisanship except in 
the most indirect way. His object, if we rightly understand it, is, 
if not a theological, at least an ecclesiastical one. He wishes to 
show that people who are dissatisfied with the state of things in their 
parish chuvehes are justified, ecclesiastically and morally, in going 
for diviue worship to some other church. Onsthis point we shall 
not say one word. But his arguments to prove this position 
invi lve matters of historical inquiry which have the more aitrac- 
tion for us because we have ourselves before now touched on them, 
though very casually, and beeause the Hereditary Church- 
man does us the honour to refer to our casual remarks. 

The English parixh, as we now see it, is an anomaly. It 
possesses an assembly whose character, except so far as it is 
affected by modern legislation, is. essentially democratic. That 
assembly again deals or, before recent changes in the law, it used 
to deal, with a larze amount of purely secular business, and it 
still elects those who are now entrusted with the discharge of 
thet business. So far the parish has much in common with the 
Gemeinde or Commme of Continental countries. But, unlike those 
bodies, the Mnelish parish has its. directly eeclesiastical side. Its 
place of meeting is the chureh or some building attached to it; its 
assembly bears the name of an ecclesiastical building; its pre- 
sident, at least by a custom now of long standing, is the parish 
priest ; its highest and most ancient functionaries bear the eccle- 
siastical-sounding title of Charchwardens; it immemorially levied 
a tax which, at least for a long time, had been known as the 
Church-vate. We may add that the very name of the institution is 
astrange one, a corruption of a Greek word which in other countries 
is used only in an eccles'astical sense. Now it is hardly possible 
to doubt that the secular side of the parish is the older one. 
Without communal institutions to start from, the organization of 
any Teutonic State would be imperfect and anomalous; the Ge- 
meinde and its assembly are as needful to the Teutonic ideal as the 
asseinblies of the shire and of the kingdom. We have therefore 
always maintained that it isin the parish vestry alone that the 
modern Englishman still exercises the immemorial rights of the 
Teutonic freeman. acting directly in his own person and not by 
representation. We have maintained, in short, that the parish 
vestry is an institution essentially akin toa Swiss Landesgemeinde. 
But we have always been puzzled as to the ecclesiastical side of 
the institution, its ceclesiastical name, its ecclesiastical chief, its 
ecclesiastical place of meeting, And as the purely secular Ge- 
meinde does not, in any age of English history, stand out so clearly 
as the hundred, the shire, and the kingdom, we were led to think 
that its change into an ecclesiastical body must have happened 
very early. We therefore once casually ventured on the sugges- 
tion that the custom by which the parish priest presides in the 

ish meeting was analogous tothat by which the Bishop presided 
jointly with the Ealdorman in the assembly of the shire.* Itisplain 
that this last custom must have been an innovation on the earliest 

ctice, for the simple reason that we had shires and Ealdormen be- 
Fore we liad Bishops. Now on all these matters the Hereditary High 
Churchman has something to say which, to say the least, is worth 
a hearing. lis way of talking is very different from that of High 
Churelhmen in geveral. It is evident that he holds very high sacer- 
dotal views, that he has no respect at all for the Laudian school 
and era which was the object of the worship of the elder school 
of High Churchmen, and with which one whose High Church- 
manship is hereditary might perhaps have been expected to sym- 
ize. Certainly High Churehmen thirty years back would 

e been amazed at hearing the Jus divinum both of Kings and of 
Bishops spoken of asa novel device of the seventeenth century. The 
Jus divinum of Kings comes within our own province, and there is 
no doubt that the Hereditary High Churchmanis right. As for the 
Jus divinum of Bishops, the truth is thatthe high sacerdotal theory 
sets the ordinary priest so high that there is hardly room for the 
Bishop to be set much higher. But we have more to do with 
our author's views as to the doctrine which he delights to sneer 
at as the “ parsonic”’ theory of the parish. Here again the same 
influence comes in; in the sacerdotal theory the position of the 
jest as priest is co hizh that there is no danger in laughing at 
| rantiee worldly position as. However this may be, our 
High Churchian’s theory of the parish isone which is not at all un- 
likely to be right, and which iscertainly worth carefully examining, 
In his eyes, as in ours, the parish is not an originally ecclesiastical 
institution «at ail, but a purely secular institution, which has 
incidentally—he evidently thinks by usurpation—put on an 
ecclesiastical garb. Only he places the time when the ecclesiastical 


nation, and indeed of the whole Teutonie race. 


* Saturday Review, April 22, 1871. 


transformation was fully accomplished a good deal later than the 
time which we incidentally hinted at eight months ago. Our 
suggestion that the position of the priest in the parish wag, 
analogous to that of the Bishop ia the shire was made off-hand, 
not from direct authority, but from what seemed to us a likely 
analogy. We shall be glad to withdraw it in favour of an 
explanation which rests on direct evidence, and the Heredit 
High Churchman certainly brings a good deal of evidence to 
show that the claim of the parson of the parish to preside in the 
assembly of the parish was not established till the seventeenth 
century. In his view the parish is a true Gemeinde, its assembly ig 
the legislative and administrative authority within its own range, 
It deals with the ecclesiastical affairs of the parish only by the 
same right—if the Hereditary High Churchman will allow us the 
illustration—by which Parliameut deals with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the nation. It meets in the church, but then the nave 
of the church is in his eyes hardly a part of the cortsecrated 
building. It is the public building of the community—their Zé¢el 
de Ville, as he more than once calls it—used for common worship 
as for any other common purpose. It stands, we presume, towards 
the holy place to the east of it in the same relation as those halls 
or other rooms in private houses which open into the chapel, and 
which allowed the household to attend divine service, not only 
without going out of doors, but without even leaving their 
secular apartments. Such again are those hospitals in which the 
chapel is a simple chancel, and in which the domestic portion has 
so much the air of a nave that it is hard to persuade the unlearned 
that it is not one. ‘The chosen officers of this assembly are the 
Wardens—wardens, according to our author, not of the church 
only, but of the parish in general, and called Churchwardens 
simply because they are elected in the church. To this derivation we 
certainly do not pledge ourselves, but we have seen in old docu- 
ments these oflicers spoken of simply as Wardens, without the 
prefix of Church. These Wardens would seem to be of right the Pre- 
sidents—one is tempted to say the Landammanns—of the communal 
Assembly, though our Hereditary High Churchman also casts a lin- 
gering eye towards the parish Constable. That functionary, with 
his foreign and military title, is, it seems, properly the military 
leader of the Gemeinde, standing alongside of the Wardens some- 
what as the Lord-Lieutenant of the shire stands alongside of the 
Old-English Sheriff. 

Church-rates, according to our author, are all a mistake. 
There was no such thing as a Church-rate. The rate was a 
general parish rate, levied for general parish purposes, the repair 
of the nave—the Hétel de Ville of this theory—being of course 
one among them. Special enactments created separate highway- 
rates and poor-rates; not indeed that the poor were to be charge- 
able to the communal rate: their maintenance was to be sought 
for in the tithe, which, according to the Hereditary High Church- 
man, the encroaching “parson” has taken to his own use. 
According to this view, those odd applications of Church-rates 
which used to be quoted as grotesque abuses, payments for the 
heads of sparrows, hedgehogs, — and—in some parishes 
which had remained untouched by a very modern superstition— 
foxes, were exactly the right thing, or, if anything was to be 
said against them, it was on grounds quite different from 
the misapplication of an ecclesiastical impost. Our Here- 
ditary Churchman specially strong against the 
parson’s claim to name one of the parish Wardens, This, above 
all things, is a Landian innovation. Now it is worth notice that 
the Canons of 1603—which our author would perhaps set down 
as forerunners of Laudian innovations, and which of course could 
not take away any common-law right of the parish—do not pre- 
tend to give the incumbent the absolute right of appointing a 
Warden, but only in case he and the parishioners cannot agree in 
the choice of two. Again, the practice is even now not universal. 
In the parish of St. Cuthbert, Wells, one churchwarden is 
chosen by the ratepayers of the rural part of the parish, the other 
by the Town Council of the city. The Vicar, as Vicar, is thus 
shut out, so are the ratepayers of the in-parish, except so far as 
the Town Council are their representatives. What if the claim 
of the parson to name a Warden should turn out to be much of 


a piece with that claim of the Lord Mayor of London to name a , 


Sheriff, of which much was heard in the time of Charles the 
Second ? ; 

Our Hereditary High Churchman has much to say about modern 
Acts of Parliament into which we have no room to follow him: 
Nor do we at all pledge ourselves to all his facts, arguments, or 
derivations. But his theory is, at the least, ingenious, and we are 
persuaded that it has some measure of truth in it. We wonder 
that he has said nothing on a matter which certainly falls in with 
his system—namely, the existence of tithings, distinct from the 
ecclesiastical parish and several of which were comprised in one 
ecclesiastical parish, which levied poor-rates and highway-rates for 
themselves. But we believe that, even where there were tithings 
of this kind, the church was still common property and the 
churchwardens common officers. And, after all, the mysterious 
name Parish and the still more mysterious name Vestry have yet 
to be explained. 

The whole matter is one which deserves to be looked into 
thoroughly, because, if it has a bearing on modern ecclesiastical 
disputes, it has also a bearing on the earliest institutions of our 
It should be 
worked out in common with those inquiries into communal pro- 
perty in land of which we heard something when we reviewed 
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the translated work of Nasse. The whole question of the Gauver- 
ng in England is still excessively obscure. The original 
Gemeinde which must'have existed, the ecclesiastical parish, and 
the seignorial yoy have got so intertwined with one another 
as to hedge in the subject with a thick fence of puzzles and con- 
tradictions. It wants a strong hand, most likely more than one 
étrong hand, to cut through to the exact truth of the matter. Con- 
finental analogies must be carefully studied, ‘but it must be re- 
membered that they do not amount to absolute proof. We know 
not how far our Hereditary High Churchman may have gone into 
those deeper branches of the subject, but, whatever may be his 
views on other matters, and whatever may be his object in 
approaching this matter, it is plain he has thought a deal 
and worked a good deal both at Statute and Canon Law. He 
would most likely be able to lend a useful hand in the work. 


PROSE AND POETRY ABOUT CEYLON.* 


is our misfortune rather than our fault that in these volumes 
i we have to contrast the merits of some good prose about the 
Sacred Mountain of Ceylon with the absurdities of a poem on 
‘coffee cultivation in that island. Why the treatise on coffee- 
planting should be in rhyme while the traditions of Adam’s Peak 
are given in _—_ it is not easy to see. It may perhaps be only 
for poets to determine what subjects may best be wedded to im- 
mortal verse; but at ‘all events we must content ourselves with 
knowing that Mr. Skeen is 


one who in life’s spring had caught 
“The art unteachable, untaught,” 


and that, after. an exile of twenty years in Ceylon, his 


minstrel powers, long dormant laid, 
Hid, as the sword-sheath hides the blade, 
Flashed forth anew.in mountain air, 
On visit to a region fair, 


Poets may be pardoned if they have a consciousness of their 
powers. The blind bard of Chios told his hearers plainly that he 
was the best singer of his.age. Mr. Skeen would doubtless claim 
for himself a more humble ou; but to some place or other 
among the sons of song he holds himself entitled :— 


How into song the minstrel broke, 
How to the Muse’s wooing woke, 
Where o'er the harp-his hand did steal, 
The following pages will reveal. 


‘What audience the r e had «we ‘are not told; and we turn 
swith some eagerness for the revelation‘to be made in the poem in 
whieh Mr. Skeen sings the glories of the Knuckles range. We 
are soon rewarded with a description of ‘the view from the Gap 
of Battagalla:— 

‘Extending o’er the horizon 
. In distance clear, the eye rests on 
The Dolosbagie mountains fa 
And mass that “ Bible Rock ” is named ; 
‘Nearer, the Gampola range is seen, 
And ‘Kadugannava’s, where, between 
The hills that form the Gap, sharp sight 
‘On Dawson's Monument will light, 
A point where Pass, Road, Rail surmount— 
“Works which as Eastern marvels count— 
Hantanne, “Mutton Button ” high, 
‘Still nearer to the south-west lie ; 
‘Next Hewahetta’s mountains rise, 
And Maturatta’s kiss the skies. 


‘As in the sueeeeding lines we count the peaks of Rangalla, Sapra- 
gamuwa, Doombera, Kallibokka, Madoolkelle, and some ciimt 
mountains, we may be forgiven if we are tempted, like Jonathan 
‘Oldbuck, to dismiss ‘the list irreverently as a bead-roll of un- 
‘baptized jargon. 

Bat the poet ‘has higher aims than merely the amusement or 
‘the delight of ‘his readers. He has to teach them the relative 
merits of geology-end astronomy. Of the votaries of the former 
‘seience we learn that 


Each for his own hypothesis 
‘Argues, contends, from*fair premiss ; 
Deductions draws, on these dilates 
Instyle that reader fascinates ; 
Each has his modicum of truth, 
But still their scienee, in good sooth, 
Is only infantile in age, 
And master minds must: en 
“Bre, like ‘Astronomy, ‘it 
‘On made tirm by erucial tests. 
Meanwhile Mr. Skeen is quite sure about the correctness of his 
own theory on the origin of ‘boulders,:and ‘has a further satisfac- 
tion ‘in a his conclusions ‘settle all doubts as to the 
narrative of'the Noachian deluge :— 


A cataclysm great and dread 

"Tis clear around its force hath spread ; 

A deluge dire, each stone and peak 
rwitness here its'‘wrath did wreak ; 

Sech witness Sacred Writ confirms, 

And vain such witness ’tis, in terms 

‘More or'less sceptical, to try 

To doubt, contemn, evade, deny. 


‘When trom his.scientific judgments we turn to the business of 


* Mountain Life and Coffee Cultivation in Ceylon. By William Skeen. 
Peak" Legendary, ‘Prad 

‘Adam's : “4 itional, and Historic Notices of the 
Samunala and Sri-péda. By William Skeen, London: Stanford. 


coffee-planting, we cannot complain that its less romantic aspects 
have been neglected :— 7 

Commerce on all hath laid her hand, 

Hath under tribute brought the land; 

Hath capital invested ; traced 

Her boundaries ; her agents placed ; 

Imported labour ; built abodes ; 

Erected stores ; constructed roads ; 

And seeks by skilled sciential aid 

Profits, returns, for cash outlaid— 
a wise care, justified by the good man of whom in the poems of 
Brady and Tate we read that— 

To some he gives, to others lends, 

And what his charity impairs, 

He saves by prudence in affairs. 
The planters, in short, have need of science, and science has done 
much for them. She lays the coffee berries 

in lines that stretch afar, 

Miles, leagues of spouting tubular; 

Through these the streamlets forced to run, 

: By gravitation way is won; 
and she presides over their treatment, until the produce is fit for 
market, and 

Slow, bullock-drawn, proceeds to Kandy ; 
Their owners bound by stringent pact 
Each bag when due to hand intagt 

‘To consignee, or mulct of fare, 

And damages besides to bear. 

In his volume on the “ Peak” Mr. Skeen complains more than 
once of the great difficulty which he and his companions had of 
getting any sleep in the later stages of their ascent of the moun- 
tain. It isa pity that he did not think of taking his harp in hand, 
and chanting a few staves on coffee-planting. We can scarcel 
doubt that their sleep-bringing power would have overborne all 
the annoyances caused by pilgrims who beat tam-tams, chewed 
garlic, and exhibited a placid indifference to all sanitary arrange- 
ments. We do not forget that his poem was not then written, for 
it was this visit to the Sacred Mountain which caused bis dormant 
tee to rise up in full force; but as his friends then could not 

ave the practical benefit of being sent to sleep by his poetry, it 
is perhaps a matter for regret that it should have been printed at 
all, when the opportunity of using it to good purpose had passed 
away. 

Happily in the prose volume the reader will find matter which 
‘will make large amends for the absurdities of the poem. With 
an excellent narrative of the journey from Colombo to the great 
mountain and of all the details of the ascent he will find a care- 
ful account of the traditions which cluster round this point of 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Mahometan pilgrimage, and au inypartial 
examination of the opinions ‘which have at any time been expressed 
on the subject. In short, ‘he will have the plexsure of ‘reading a 
sensible and well-written work, which ought to ‘have more than 


‘a mere passing interest. 


Of these traditions Mr. Skeen rightly holds that the key must 


‘be sought in the peculiarity which makes the Sri-pida, or Holy 


Foot, an object of common veneration to worshippers of antago- 
nistic creeds, who profess to see in it the same impression 
although they may assign it to different causes. The Buddhist dis- 
cerns in it the footprint of Gatitama; the Hindu holds'that-it is 
the mark of Siva’s foot; the Mohammedan will have it that it is 
the footmark of Adam; while the Christian insists that it 
was left ‘by the foot of St. Thomas. But all agree that itis the 
impression of a foot. Whence comes this agreement? Mr. Skeen 
might have advanced probably one step nearer to the answer had 
he taken more closely into account another feature of the legend, 
which, however, he has not failed to note. The one ‘point which 
we have already seen to be common'to'the myth is that we have 
here a mark in a rock made by the stamping of a ‘foot; the other 
point is that this act is closely connected with the production of 
water. ‘The Chinese ‘books,” Mr. Skeen asserts, “repeat the 
popular belief that the hollow of'the sacred footstep contains water 
which does not dry up all the year round.” ‘This connexion 
of the story with water is illustrated by Sir John Mandeville’s 
version, in which ‘the water is produce by the tears of Adam, who 
with Eve wept fora hundred years upon the mountain on their 
banishment from Paradise. Have we then elsewhere any’myths 
which connect streams of water on the summits of mountains with 
the stamping of a foot? ‘The story of Pegasus at once suggests 
itself, and this story really attests the belief of a-widespread ‘race, 
for the fountains called forth on hill-tops by the ‘smiting of his 
hoof were not confined to one part merely of Hellas. us the 
Greek and the Buddhist myths exhibit a parallelism -which is 
at least deserving of consideration, and which may possibly 
be found to explain them. However this may be, it ‘is'to Mr. 
Skeen’s credit that he rejects summarily the wild .guesswork of 
Bryant, who sees in Adam’s Peak a summit “sacred to Ad-Ham, 
the king or deity Ham, the Amon of Egypt,” and who regards ‘this 
conjecture as plain to a demonstration from anothername given to 
the mountain by the native Singalese. This name is Hamalell, 
which Bryant interprets as Ham-eel-El—an abs which Mr. 
Skeen dismisses with the remark of Dr. Davy, thatthe interchange 
of s and ’ in Singalese proves the identity of the name Hamalell 
with Samanala, the rod of Saman. 

Whatever the feelings of the pilgrims may be, for Englishmen 
the journey to Adam’s Peak must be a strange mixture of pleasure 
and pain. The latter would appear to predominate on the summit, 
where the lamps before the shrine are constantly 


being fed with oil and grease and incense, the fumes of which filled the air 
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with a heavy and almost sickening odour. Before these standards tom- 
toms and doulahs and horénawas were beaten and blown without pause ; 
and a more demoniacal-looking personage than one of the leading 
horénawa players we never saw. One of his - protruded from 
disease; his whole face was pitted and seamed with scars from 
small-pox, and his cheeks were puffed out like bladders blown 
to almost bursting tension. If, as an ancient writer has declared, 
the footprint is that of none of those to whom it is usually attributed, 
but Satan’s own, then in sober truth the archfiend could not have chosen a 
‘worse or more truculent-looking piper to render due musical honours to 
his mundane mark. 
But these discomforts are compensated by the orn of sunrise as 
seen from the summit, and the sight of the shadow of the peak 
which stretches far beyond the land into the ocean :— 

Faint and not very clearly defined at first, as the sunlight became 
stronger the outline and body of the gigantic pyramid-shaped umbra grew 
sharper, darker, and more distinct ; and as the sun rose higher in the heavens, 
the titanic shadow seemed actually to rise in the atmosphere, to tilt up and 

dually fall back upon the mountain, shrinking and dwarfing in dimen- 
sions, until, absorbed in the forests with which the mountain is clad, it was 
wholly lost to view. 


We have perhaps said enough to show that Mr. Skeen is hap- 
pier in his account of Adam’s Peak in prose than in the rhymes 
which, harp in hand, he strings together about coffee-planting. 


THE FORTUNES OF TOM HASWELL.* 


Wwe cannot say that the whole value of artistic work depends 
on harmony, or what is called “keeping,” because desi 

and drawing, of which the former has the most ethical, the 
latter the most technical, importance, have to be considered first 
of all. Still, the nice perception of colour, and the careful mani- 
pulation which is needed to keep the whole picture in harmony 
with the key-note, is no small merit in itself. In a work of fiction 
which deals with the past, the absence of anything like glaring 
‘anachronism is a negative boon which we gratefully acknow- 
ledge; but when we also get the positive advantage of likeness to 
the time written of, we must credit the work with so much actual 
value; and in what degree or direction soever its faults may 
extend, it has always this one artistic virtue as a counterbalance, 
so far as it goes. This is true of the Fortunes of Tom Haswell. It 
is an old-fashioned story told in an old-fashioned manner; quaintly 
written, though, we are compelled to confess, not always correct 
in its style, besides amen little dull in plot and tedious in detail ; 
at times hanging fire when the action needs briskness, at times 
skipping over intermediate steps which should have been distinctly 
marked, and always with that fatal tendency to let its waters run 
into sand which is characteristic of unpractised writers. Still, with 
all these faults, and in spite of such a terrible sentence as “ feel so 
much like she had been used to do,” the Fortunes of Tom Haswell 
isnot undeserving of attention ; and had it been written fifty years 
ago, it would have been considered one of the giants of its genera- 
tion. We have become used to a different kind of thing at the 
present day; consequently, by the side of the modern sensa- 
tionalism which is so popular, and so little deserving of popu- 
— Miss Hayman’s sober-suited story may possibly seem ilat 

tame. 

The best thing in the book is the picture of the Burnet family, 
with its three sisters and their strongly marked characteristics. 
Harriet, the eldest, prudent, industrious, self-controlled, the staid 
and gentle sister-mother, is the of time, learned 
in pasties, diligent in aa » he to her mother, and careful 
for the younger members of the family, the softener of hard hearts 
and the sweetener of acrid yo while Eliza, on the contrary, 
represents all that class of qualities which were so ill regarded 
at the time with which this story deals, when passionate self- 
indulgence, instead of eer cried up as the righteous exercise of 
natural instinct, was considered unmaidenly and immodest, and 
sure to lead to a bad end. When we find Eliza with tumbled 
hair, flushed cheeks, and a crumpled cotton frock, lying among 
the bed pillows reading a novel, and ing herself Eliza 
on the wood-crowned heights, Evelina, Pamela, or the Lord knows 
who, provided only she be a heroine with a réle, instead of helping 
her mother to bake or her sister to sew, we know that evil days 
are in store for her. The offending Adam will have to be scourged 
out of her, and she is sure to be made to suffer, as a punishment 
for her sloth, her vanity, and the “ ill-regulated mind” which in 
those days was a phrase that meant more than it means now. 
Nancy, as the sa youngest of the family, who grows up into a 
kind of mixture of the elder two, not quite so sweet as iet, 
and by no means so light as Eliza, is also according to the local 
colour of the times. They are three maidens in crops, short waists, 
bare arms, and print frocks sitting close and falling in straight 
long lines, as was the mode when “ little Burney ”’ entertained their 
Majesties with her wit, and her friends afterwards with her vanity. 
The high and dry father of the old Church, who did his duty with 
about as much soul or spirituality put into his ministrations as if 
his parishioners were so many wooder. blocks or the traditio 


"cab recommended to the actor, is another portrait 


true to the times; so, too, is the peevish mother troubled with 
many cares, and with her favourites among her children, of whom 
the chief is her eldest boy, for whose extray e she is ready to 
sacrifice the well-being of all the rest, while the one least loved is 


* The Fortunes of Tom Haswell,and Tom Haswell’s Fortune. A Novel. 
By Mary Haymgn, Authoress of the “Spinsters of Sandham.” 2 vols. 
London : Newby. : 


the romantic Eliza, with whose rose-coloured dreams of future 

deur she has no sympathy, more especially as the fact of her 
idleness and domestic uselessness is a burden palpable and resent, 
and grievous to be borne. All this is good and real ; while little 
incidental touches, such as the description of the church at Pen. 
ruddock, with its ificent carved oak choir-screen cut a: y 
to admit a huge deal “three-decker pulpit,” and its singing. 
gallery constructed of oak panels torn away from the walls, are 
evidently taken from the life. 

Tom Haswell, of whose fortunes, and fortune, this book professes 
to be the history, is not so distinctly outlined. We miss anythi 
like a central characteristic in him. He is self-evident enough as a 
person in the drama, because continually introduced ; but he is of 
the kind of whom we say, after a dozen years’ acquaintance, “J 
know that man as little as on the day when I first saw him.” His 
introduction as a sturdy little fellow who constitutes himself the 
champion—in his own mind—of his sisters, gives the reader cause 
to hope that he will develop into a strongly-marked individuality, 
on whose will and energy and directness of action the fortunes 
the story will depend. But he is one of the disappointments of 
the work ; and, in fact, he originates nothing and changes nothing, 
For no want of will, but rather from an odd kind of motiveless 
fatality, he does good to no one save Harriet Burnet and Walter 
Penrhyn; but we think the authoress was needlessly cruel to 


'| make his search after poor Fanny such a Will-o’-the-wisp kind of 


chase while it lasted, and to make it just too late when it ended. 
The tragical fate of this poor Fanny fills the first volume, and 
might have been at once more detailed and more knit together, 
More too might have been made of the lunatic asylum, if less 
of Tom’s difficulty in fixing names and dates. A powerful writer 
might have found: an engine of enormous value in that lone, un- 
visited, God-forgotten place of Prestoller, into which any one who 
chose, and could afford to pay, might fling an inconvenient member 
of the family, sure that, with a handsome bribe for silence, no 
inquiries would bring to light facts or an existence which it was 
thought desirable to bury in a living grave. Here poor Fanny 
Haswell was sent in the flush of her youth and beauty, 
because the eldest son of my Lady ay to whose daughter 
she was a kind of governess or companion, had dared to find out 
for himself that she was a pretty girl, while she, on her part, had 
presumed to answer back his love with her own. A grave in the 
churchyard at Clapton, with a head-stone bearing the name of 
“‘ Frances Haswell, aged 17,” had put Tom off the scent years 
ago, when he first came home from foreign with but 
one thought and one hope, that of finding his little sister alive 
and well, and sharing with her the fortune he had already gained. 
On a subsequent visit, when the youth had become an elder! 
man, he has cause to believe that poor little Fanny had 
never been buried at all, but that she has been immured in the 
Prestoller Asylum, far away in the remote West of England. 
Much to the reader’s regret, the mystery hanging about her fortunes 
is cleared up at the end of the first volume, and when nothing 
more could be done ; for she dies before her brother Tom discovers 
her name or her retreat, or has been able to piece into an harmonious 
whole such disjointed fragments of her history as he has been able 
to pick up. Thus the Fortunes of Tom Haswell is a book with 
two stories, two plots, like a double-yolked egg’; and it loses in 
interest in consequence of this division. If Mi me a had 
woven into Fanny’s story all the episode of the Burnet family, and 
had connected the two plots together, as by a very little exercise 
of ingenuity she might have easily done, she would have 
strengthened and consolidated her book, and she would have 
avoided that “ solution of continuity’ which is always hazard- 
ous in a work of fiction. 

Wesley's revival of religion in the West also gives occasion 
for one of the episodes in the “ fortunes”; and the sketch 
of Mr. Milner’s evangelical zeal, with Eliza Burnet’s “ con- 
version ”—which meant that susceptible young lady’s personal 
admiration for the somewhat priggish parson, and her natural, if 
abortive, desire to become the wife of his bosom and the partner of 
his joys—covers a good deal of ground. It was hard on Eliza, 
though, to make her mad at the last. John Milner would have 
done better to have thawed to her beauty and her love; for 
these undisciplined young women not unfrequently turn out good, 
honest, energetic wives enough, with a talent for organization that 
necessitates a daily amount of domestic reproof,’ whereby the 
household is, it is to be hoped, the better, as righteousness comes by 
suffering. We hold all needless pain in a story to be a mistake. 
The plan of some fictions is so constructed that nothing but tragedy 
can possibly be the consistent outgrowth; but wherever a ray of 
sunlight can be admitted, it should be let in on the ye and, 
unless out of keeping with the rest, the ultimate fate of the sub- 
ordinate characters should be mild and pleasant. If Eliza Burnet 
was to be sacrificed, it should have been after her escapade at 
Bath. To save her for an hysterical conversion which was a8 
rootless as so m mown grass, and for a love that was of 
like nature, was cruel so far as the character is concern 
and is but indifferent art. A double climax should be avoid 
as carefully as a first and second plot; for when you have 
rescued a poor swimmer from Charybdis, it is too harrowi 
to cast him into the jaws of Scylla. The Charybdis pre 
for Eliza by her Bath experience and the villany of her host 
was bad enough for one young lady; to visit her with madness 
and finish her off by consumption on quite another account, 
was a work of supererogation by no means required, 

Notwithstanding all its faults, however, there is a certain tone 
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inthe Fortunes of Tom Haswell which betokens power, 
and far from into good work- 
ing order; and we are convinced that Miss Hayman can do better 
a more csreful | of her art, and by adopting a more 
conscious method than she has hitherto used. So far as she has 
ne yet, she lets her story drift anyhow ; she makes no central 
sas draws out no strictly defined groundwork to which to sub- 
inate her ; if she is in harmony with the time of which 
che writes, it is because of her saienl taste, rather than from 
deliberate artistic choice ; and hence, as we cannot help thinking, 
she fails to do herself full justice. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
v. 


ENGLISH Artists of the Present Day (Seeley and Co.). This 
work is certainly one of the most interesting of the books on 
art that have come before us. It contains not only essays by some 
of the most distinguished art critics—among others by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens and Mr. Tom Taylor—but thirteen unusually well-exe- 
cuted “ photographs after original designs.” We have seen many 
pleasing specimens of the “permanent Woodbury process,” but 
none that surpass, if any indeed that equal, these. Among other 

iginal designs, by far the most interesting in tng | ay 2 the 
“ Head of Hur, trom an Unfinished Painting in Oilby J. E. Millais.” 
Next to it we should place the = gar of “ A Study in Chalk, 
by W. Holman Hunt, of the Finding of Christ in the Temple.” 
The general effect of this in the copy before us has been some- 
what spoilt, however, through too great haste in binding the book 
while the ink was not thoroughly dry. Across the body of the 
child the lines of type of the opposite page are most distinctly 


ted. 

Gone Belgian Art, by William B. Scott (Rout- 
ledge). . W. B. Scott always writes clearly and interestingly, 
and like one who is thoroughly master of his subject. The present 
volume, though it is chiefly concerned with modern Belgian 
yet contains a very interesting essay on the Belgian school of 

inting, from its rise to the present time. In addition to the 
etterpress, there is given a series of sixteen carbon-photographs 
from the pictures of eminent living artists. 

The Mighty Works of Our Jesus Christ (Seeley and Co.). 
This volume contains “ meditations selected from the works” of 
some of the old Fathers and modern divines, and is illustrated by 
twelve photographs after various artists. It is a tolerably elegant 

iece of book-making, and is just the kind of work that it would 
rather creditable to give than pleasant to receive. 

It is pleasant to turn from these books, however perfect may be 
the photographs with which they are illustrated, to any wholly 
original work, such as Mr. R. S. Chattock’s Etchings of Wensley- 
dale (Seeley and Co.). The art of the etcher and the engraver 
still survives, but we greatly fear lest the cheapness of photo- 
graphy may run it hard. We are always disposed, therefore, to 
judge kindly all etchings or engravings, provided only they show 
thoroughness of work ; for after all a second-rate engraving is far 
better than a first-rate photograph. Mr. Chattock, however, does 
not need kindness in jud ent, for he can stand on his own 
merits. Some of his i ations are very pretty, and throwa 
little hope on this wintry season by the suggestion of a pleasant 
summer ramble up Wensleydale. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists, Edited, with notices of the 
artists, by Sydney Armytage, M.A. (Hotten). This handsome 
work contains engravings of eighteen artists of the present century, 
of almost every school. There are, no doubt, many people who 
will like such a collection, though it is difficult to imagine that 
any one will be found who will be able really to enjoy both Mr. 
Frith and Mr. Madox Brown. The “ Last of England” and the 
“ Crossing Sweeper ” are strange companions, Nevertheless Mr. 
Armytage can find a good word to say for both. Mr. Frith has in 
his time produced a great deal of commonplace, if not vulgar, 
work, but we have never seen anything more utterly common- 
place than the figure of the lady in this picture of his. It requires 
all the self-restraint of a well-ordered mind to resist the tempta- 
tion of scoring it with ink. It is a great relief to turn from the 
“Crossing Sweeper ” to Constable’s ‘Corn Field,” which is well 

ved, or to Sir Edwin Landseer’s “The Friend in Suspense.” 

e Winborough Boys, by Rev. H. C. Adams (Routledge), is 
one more added to those stories of school life of which boys never 
seem totire. If it is not very original, it is at all events quite up 
to the average of such literature. We notice by the way with 
admiration a picture in which the hero’s father is represented as 
sate | & companion out of the window of a house that is on 
fire. The flames are roaring within an inch or two of his head, 
but, as undaunted as he is unburnt, he holds the rope fast, and 
lowers his companion safely. He next, we are told, slides down 
the rope himself, having “ just retained consciousness enough to 
climb after his companion.” Who held the rope as he slid down 
our author forgets to mention. Does he know the old Joe Miller 
story of the Irishman who shouted out to his companion to hold 
on tight below while he let go of the rope to spit on his hands ? 
Passing over this little difficulty, we are not to learn that 
the hero of this daring rescue and ex i descent was 
“ fearfully scorched.” From the liberal allowance of flames 
thrown in by the illustrator, the only wonder is that there was 


ho Morice for Summer Days end’ Winter Nights 


(Groombridge). Whether these stories are Rainbow Stories be- 
cause they have a very gaudy title-page, or whether they have « 
very gaudy title-page use they are Rainbow Stories, we can- 
not pretend even to guess. They are very ordinary tales, and have: 
noc ee ee e. They may be read on Summer 
Days and they may be on Winter Nights, so long as a boy 
cannot find at the one season any one to join him in a game of 
marbles, or at the other season in a game of Beggar-my-Neigh- 
bour. We have also received from Messrs. Groombridge the 
second edition of Marvels of Pond Life, by Henry J. Slack, F.G.S. 
This seems a sensibly written little book, and will be of assistance to 
any one who, with the aid of a microscope, is studying the 
animal and vegetable life of our ponds. What, however, does 
Mr. Slack exactly mean when he writes, “To man, then, is a vast 
and a minute”? The marvels of pond life are surely equalled’ 


by the marvels of human —. 
The Mountain, from the French of Michelet a. What a 
strange contrast there is between the matter-of-fact books of our 
Alpine Club men and these fanciful writings of the great French ! 
author! He knows nothing of heights ascended and miles 
in a given number of hours, but yet he says, “I accomplish more | 
ascents and descend more precipices—seated at the table where I 
am writing—than all the climbers of earth will make on the 
Alps.” Extravagant, nay even absurd, though many of his reflec-' 
tions are, yet he who reads M. Michelet’s Mountain will have a 
far better conception of a scenery than if he had studied’ 
the works of some of our British summit climbers. The aged! 
author utters his indignant complaint against “the dregs of society 
pouring every summer into Chamounix and Interlachen.” How' 
oes he say that “those who in their own country still! 
preserve some degree of moderation, and show some respect for 
social decencies, in Switzerland believe themselves wholly un- 
restrained” ! 

The Cockaynes in Paris; or, Gone Abroad, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
with Sketches by Gustave Doré (Hotten). M. Doré’s sketches 
are as vulgar and clever as Mr. Jerrold’s story is vulgar and dull. 

Shoals and Quicksands, by Sydney Bessett (Seeley and Co.). To 

those who like a religious love story we can recommend this little 
book as one of the best written of its kind. It would have been 
as well if the artist who has drawn the frontispiece had first taken 
the trouble to read the single which he has toillustrate. He 
would not then have drawn the tion coming out of the 
parish church in the light of day at a time when the hero is de- 
scribed ol eee | from the hill-top “ at the silent village and tower 
and ch yard, all solemnly distinct in the light of the full 
moon. 
Beautiful Birds in Far-off Lands, by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby 
(Nelson). These two ladies have —— the difficult art of 
writing without being condescendi and ought therefore 
to be great favourites with young people. Theillustrations of the 
beautiful birds are very well done, but still better done is the de- 
scription of the tropical life. We hope that the time will come 
when it will be out of such books as these that children will for 
the most part learn of far-off lands. What does a child really know 
of the Saale after he has gone through the ordinary detestable 
manuals of geography? 

We cannot speak quite so highly of Distant Cousins, by the 
author of What Makes Me Grow? (Seeley and Co.). This, like the 
work we have just noticed, is also a book about far-off places; but: 
unfortunately it is told in the form of a dialogue. There is a Mrs., 
Dudley with Amy and Georgie, two intelligent children who ask 
her very short questions, to which she gives very long answers.. 
When we were children it was Mrs. B. and Harry and 3; but. 
though the names are changed, it is still the same dull kind of read- 
ing. We used to wonder why Mrs. B. always kept her name con- 
cealed. Perhaps she was the first to invent the dialogue form of 
children’s books, and was heartily ashamed of the invention. 

Alpine Plants, containing a hundred coloured illustrations of the 
most striking and beautiful of the Alpine flowers. with descriptions 
by David Wooster. Not least among the illustrated Christmas books 
should be reckoned this interesting work with its beautifully co- 
loured specimens. It is just the sort of Christmas present that 
should be made to a young lady who has lately been married, or in 
the course of a few months is to be married. In the one case it 
will pleasantly remind her of what she in all probability has seen 
in her wedding tour ; in the other case, it will show her what with 
no less | she will see. 

My & riend Stories, First Series (My Sunday Friend 
Office). The several stories are specially adapted for the Sundays 
from the Circumcision to the third Sunday after Trinity. It is 
no doubt easy enough to write a story well suited for Easter Day 
or Whit Sunday, but it must be somewhat difficult no doubt 
exactly to hit off the third Sunday after Epiphany, for instance. 
The author has apparently found "pean Sunday too much 
for her, as she has omitted it altogether. 

The Royal Illuminated Book of Legends, by Marcus Ward 
(Nimmo). The illustrations are, as the title-page tells us, “‘ de- 

igned in the quaint spirit of medisval times and printed in 
colours and gold.” They are certainly clever and amusing, though 
we must at the same time admit that (at least in the copy before 
us) they have a villanous smell, as if they had been printed in a 
mixture of oil and naphtha, Possibly this will disappear with 
time. 

Gems of Dutch Art (Sampson Low). We have here twelve 
admirable photographs from “fine engravings in the British 
Museum, se with descriptive letterpress, by 


G. W. Reid.” : 
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The pho h of Frans von Mieris’s picture of “‘ The Drinker” 
is 


iy taken, and would be far more suitabie to place at the 

beginning of the Temperance Guide or the Licensed Victuallers’ 

than the likeness of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, which adorns 

the one, or the likenesses of the four champions of unlimited trade 
in drink, which no less set off the other. 

From Messrs. Bell and Daldy we have a very fully and carefully 
illustrated work on the Art of Sketching from Nature, by Philip 
H. Delamotte, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. 
Mr. Delamotte writes, as he informs us, in italics of his own, for 
those “ who do not wish to paint pictures, but. who desire to learn 
to sketch.” In spite of his italics he will be found, we believe, a 
sensible and useful guide. 

The Magician’s Own Book, by the author of The Seeret Out, 
edited by W. H. Cremer; Jun. (Hotten). The Magician's Own 
Book, as we are told in the part of this work that is entitled 
“Preliminary,” is already “world-famous.” As if this were 


not enough, in bringing out the present edition “ the publisher has |’ 


secured the services of Mr. Cremer—the gentleman whose 
wonderful display of the Toys of the World attracted so much 
notice in the recent International Exhibition.” A world-famous 
book edited by Mr. Cremer of the International Exhibition re- 
quired only to be brought out under the sanction of Cole C.B. to 
render it perfect. 

The Very Latest News, by A. R. H. Mortimen(Nimmo). From 
the correspondence of initials, the similarity of style, and the un- 
usual dulness of what is meant for facetiousness, one can hardly 
help fancying that Mr. A. R. H. Mortimer and Mr. Ascott R. 


‘Hope, the author of Master John Bull, must be one and the same 


person. It seems scarcely probable that the same provincial 
publisher should bring out the works of two such dull jokers, 
even though he does live in Scotland. 

Throujh the Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There, by 
Lewis Carroll (Macmillan). It was not to be expected that Mr. 
Carroll could write a story quite equal to his Alice in Wonderland. 
Still in Through the Looking-Glass he has fallen but very little 
short of that most delightful of children’s stories. We have tried 
it by the best of all criticism ; for we have had it read aloud to a 
number of little folk, and have heard a dismal outcry raised, as the 


‘nurse, like a returning wave on a rising tide, kept sweeping them 
‘ruthlessly off one by one, the smaller ones first, the bigger ones 


after, telling them that bedtime was come, and that they must for 
that evening leave off looking Through the Looking- Glass, 

The ‘Mother's Book of Poetry, selected by Mrs, Alfred Gatt 
(Bell and Daldy). This book is not, as is generally the case with 
these selections, an indiscriminate collection of pieces of poetry. 
On the contrary, its “ pages treat entirely of domestic interests, 
feelings, and duties ; of the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, 
which alternate in even the happiest married life.” The selection 
on the whole is a pleasing one, though perhaps it would be more 
likely to meet with the approbation of a man if it contained rather 
fewer specimens of poetry by ladies. Mrs. Gatty, however, has a 
much more accurate knowledge of a mother’s taste than we can 
pretend to, and has doubtless done wisely in giving more than a 
third of her book to writers of her own sex. 

The Merry Circle, edited by Mrs. Clara Bellew (Hotten). This 
is described as “a book of new, graceful, and intellectual games 
and amusements.” We can for our part discover in it nothing 
graceful or intellectual, and not much that is new. 

The Boy's Own Handbook of In-door and Ont-door Sports 

ilton and Co.) will be found, though not differing materially 
from other books of the same kind, yet, on the whole, a convenient 
little volume. If the author had omitted the expression, “ my 
oung friends,” which occurs very frequently, he would however 
Love shown that he is more intimately acquainted with boys than 
he pretends to be. He might also have very well spared the illus- 
trations he gives of cricket materials. In order to play the game 
of cricket, it is not needful to have a picture of a cricket-ball or of 
the soles of a pair of cricket-shoes. 

My Wife and I, by Harriet Beecher Stowe (Sampson Low). 
Those who like to have social and political questions served up to 
them in a novel will find this story interesting enough, as it is 
cleverly written. As for ourselves, we would as soon have the 
present t sewer question discussed in a novel as woman’s posi- 
tion in the world ; but no doubt we are in a minority. 

The Christmas Number of Tinsley’s Magazine is altogether given 
up to a story by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, whose novel of Joshua Marvel 
we reviewed in the autumn. Blade o’ Grass is prettily enough 
written in some respects, but it is more sentimental than Joshua 
Marvel, and that was more sentimental by a good deal than it 
ought to have been. 

he Youth's Shilling Annual for 1872 (Hamilton). Youths 
will stand a good deal of very dull reading, but we doubt if they 
will quite put up with such a story as “Frank Howard’s Last 
Cricket-Match.” It is duller even than the cricket intelligence of 
a sporting newspaper. If the rest of the stories are no better than 
this one, we are inclined to question whether “the Boys and 
Girls of England” will allow this annual to be, as it claims, “an 
Mi (Routledze). The 
e Young Gen Magazine (Rout ublishers 
hope that all their readers “ will co-operate iE imaking the Young 
Gentleman’s Magazine known among their friends.” In order to 
encourage them in this, they goon to say, “ We offer a premium 
of a gratis copy weekly to any boy who sends the money for twelve 
subseribers to the weekly numbers or monthly parts.” In this 
notice we observe that the title of young gees has been 
dropped, not perhaps without good reason. 


Stories from Waverley for Children, by S, 0. C. (Black). In spite 
of the success which, as the author tells us, these stories have met 
with among children, we cannot approve of theag abridgments of 
Walter Scott’s novels. It is surely better that a child should 
wait till, say, the advanced age of ten, when he ought to be able to 
read Scott with delight, than that he should be given Ivanhoe cut 
down to fifty-three small pages. Place a Waverley novel before 
an intelligent child, and he will of himself abridge it in the best of 
all fashions. He will skip all the parts that he does:not under- 
stand or enjoy, but what he does read will be the author’s own 
words. §. 0. C. attempts to abridge not only the story, but also 
the humour. Better cut out Hubert altogether, whose grandsire, 
as we all remember, drew a good bow at Hastings, than have him 
as given by S. O. C., even with all the aid that italics can afford. 
“Hubert shook his head, and said he could hit any reasonable 
mark, but that one was absurd, and he was sure no one could hit 
it.” §. 0.C., seeing how her writings are 

Dashed with many a stroke, 
is surely skilled in what Cowper calls 
An art contrived to advertise a joke. 


Twenty Years Ago. From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens, 
Edited by the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman (Sampson Low 
and Co.). It is surprising that so well written and so interesting 
a journal should have waited so many years before any one 
ventured to publish it. Happily at last it fell into the hands of 
the lady who has edited it, who at once saw how interesting a 
book it would make. The “ Girl in her Teens’’ happened to have 
gone to stay in Paris just before the coup d'état of oma had 2nd, 
and, being thrown into pleasant and intellectual French society, 
and having herself considerable powersof observation, and a simple, 
clear style of writing, has left a most readable record of what she 
saw and heard. We cannot agree with the editor, however, when 
she says that there is no the to apologize for “‘a geod deal of 
French introduced. Any young reader,’ she goes on to add, 
“‘ who finds this a difficulty—-why the sooner she takes her gram- 
mar and dictionary in hand and conquers it the better.” But 
readers, whether old or young, even if they know French, do not 
altogether perceive the advantage of calling a carriage “a voiture.” 
We must not expect a young lady to be accurate in military de- 
tails, and so must not be over-much astonished at reading’ that 
seven or eight hundred mounted regiments were stationed in the 
Champs Elysées. No wonder she calls it an “immense division 
of cavalry.” 

The Children’s Journey, and Other Stories, by the author of 
Voyage en Zigzag, &c. (Suahan). Most of these stories, if not in- 
deed all, have already appeared in Good Words for the Young. 
They are prettily enough written, though perhaps they are rather 
too dreamy for children, who demand above all yen that a story 
should be clear and definite. There are too many hard words used 
moreover, as “monotonous,” “ instability,” &c. We should like 
to know if the author knows the meaning of “succulent,” as he 
takes the trouble to call “an overgrown parasite” succuleui as 
well as juicy. 

British Heroes and Worthies (The Religious Tract Society). 
We have here short but fairly interesting sketches of the lives of 
twenty great Englishmen and Scotchmen, illustrated by tolerably 
well executed engravings. The author makesacurivus mistake when 
he says that Pym, when he went to Oxford, entered “at what is 
now known as Pembroke Hall.” He has got confused between 
the fact that Pym was a member of a Hali and that this Hall is 
now known as Pembroke College. 

The Illustrated London Almanack still keeps its high place for 
the variety of illustrations with which it is adorned, and for the- 
copious and exact information which it gives. The only error we 
have detected is in the somewhat remarkable date given as the 
accession of the Sultan Abdul Aziz. He would seem to have 
ascended the throne fourteen years before he was born. Perhaps, 
however, they order this matter differently in Turkey. We must 
not forget to notice also the Christmas Supplement to the Illustrated 
London News, with its spirited illustration by Mr. John Gilbert, 
and its large coloured engraving of “Holiday Time.” Many a 
nursery and many a poor man’s cottage will have their walls 
enlivened by this bright and lively illustration. The Christmas 
Number of the Graphic contains a story, which strikes us as poor, 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins; but we can more than excuse this for the 
sake of the large and admirably executed woodcut which accom- 
+. the number, entitled “Saved,” from a drawing by Mr. 

. D. Watson 


‘AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ESSRS. CHARLES F. ADAMS, Jun. and Henry Adams 

reprint conjointly a series of contributions to the Nort) 
American Review *, including one essay at least which appeared 
elsewhere, of exceptional value and interest, and possessing 0 
unity of character which is generally wanting in similar coliec- 
tions. One or two papers on the financial and monetary system o! 
England from 1797 to 1821 are in some sense intruders on the 
collection, and foreign to its more immediate subject; but even 
these have an indirect relation to the general theme of the essays 
—the financiering abominations of New York. A majority of the 
contributions deal directly with the Wall Street “rings” and 


* Chapters of Erie, and other Essays. By Charles F. Adams, jun., and 
Henry Adams. Boston: Osgood & Co., late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, 
Osgood, & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 
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* ings. The ‘Legal ‘Tender Act is the topic of an- 
has « general bearing on the whole subject of 
‘American financierimg, as well as a particular relation to those 
operations on the gold market which form the matter of a separate 
disquisition. The last-mentioned ‘essay gives a succinct account 
of the attempt of Messrs. Jay, Gould, and Fisk to obtain command 
of the entire stock of gold in the American market, and thereby 
to raise the premium to an enormous rate and realize a handsome 
fortune for themselves, at the same time that they concealed 
the real nature of their scheme, and endeavoured to exhibit 
themselves as public benefactors by enhancing the price of the 
Western corn exports ; a scheme which was ultimately frustrated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who has always at command a 

uantity of gold far exceeding the general market stock. But the 
three most interesting and elaborate papers are those which 
deal with the railway system, and the recent financiering 
scandals connected therewith. A Chapter of Erie relates the 
earlier history of the notorious “Erie Ring,’ and its struggle 
with Commodore Vanderbilt for the command of the road 
from which it derives its name. Another relates the failure of 
“en Erie Raid” on.a minor railway, of which the Ring attempted 
to get possession by a mixture of force and fraud unparalleled in 
the records even of American ingenuity and audacity. A more 
elaborate paper, compounded out of several review articles, deals 
at length with the entire railway system of America, in its social, 
political, and financial relations. The exposure of judicial and 
senatorial corruption, of shameless abuse of all legal powers and 
political influences, which these papers present, was one of the 
causes which stimulated the recent revolt of New York City 
against the government of the Irish rabble and its nominees, some 
of whom had been closely connected with the worst of the Erie 
swindles, and it has materially helped to produce the gradually 
growing reaction against the present elective constitution common 
to New York with most of the other Northern States, under which 
all officers, judicial and political, are directly chosen by the people. 
The consequence of this vicious system is that pete | and personal 
influences control alike the legislative bodies and the bench of 
justice, while the Chief of the Executive is at once deprived of 
power and freed from responsibility by the absolute independence 
conferred on every subordinate official, The working of this 
constitution has, we believe, convinced all candid and reasonable 
men, however democratic their views, that Judges at least 
should be appointed by a responsible Government, and removable 
only by impeachment; while the North American Review goes 
much further, and advocates the limitation of the elective prin- 
tiple exclusively to the Legislature and the heads of the State 
and local executives, leaving these responsible for the choice and 
conduct of their subordinates. The volume is full of valuable 
information, and most instructive evidence on the practical work- 
ing of extreme democratic theories; the names of the authors 
are a guarantee of veracity ; and their tone is as moderate as the 
languagé of honest men can be in speaking of gigantic frauds 
committed in the face of day. 

It is beyond our scope to enter here into a formal descrip- 
tion of works of divinity. We shall therefore only mention 
the appearance of the first volume of an elaborate treatise on 
Sy atic Theology *, by Dr. Charles Hodge; of a smaller work, 
in which Dr. F. Gardiner ceudcuvours to combine the narratives of 
the Four Gospels into a connected history of the Life and 
Ministry of Christ+, in the very words of the sacred writers; a 
new edition of Mr. Alger’s} treatise on the “History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life, with a Bibliographical List of Bools 
on the Subject”, a work of labour and research, already 
noticed in these columns; and a little work on Hades and the 
Resurrection by Mr. James Boggs.§ 

More than a mention ean hardly be given to “ Kelly’s American 
Catalogue ”!|—a list of all works published in America from 1866 
to 1871. ; 

The “ Book of Blunders”) is a readable and amusing collec- 
tion of “Trish Bulls,” “Bulls that are not Irish,” and “Typo- 
raphic Errors”; which description of its contents is, however, 
imperfect without the addition of “bulls that are not bulls, but 
simply good stories,” and blunders that exist only in the ignor- 
auce of the writer, who does not appear ever to have heard 
the explanation of such idiomatic phrases as Milton's “ fairest 


* Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Princetown, New Jersey. Vol. I. New York: 
Scribner & Co. London and Edinburgh: Nelson & Sons, 1872. 

+ Diatessaron : the Life of Our Lord, in the Words of the Gospels. By 
Frederick Gardiner, D.D., Professor in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Author of “ A Harmony of the Gospels in Greek,” &c. Andover: Warren 
Draper. London: Tribner & Co, 1871. 

tA Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. By William 
Rk. Alger. And a Complete A of the Subject by Abbot, 
Librarian of Harvard University. Seventh Thousand. New York: W. J. 
Widdleton. London: Sampson Low & Co. 13871. 

The Resurrection of the Redeemed; aud Hades. By James Boggs. 
: Lippincott & Co. London: Tribner & Co.” 1871. 
_ || The American Catalogue of Books ( Original and Reprints), Published 
in the United States from Janu to Date of 
‘Publication, Size, Price, and Publishers’ Names. With Supplement contain- 
jug Names of Learned Societies and other Literary Associations, with a 
List of their Publications, 1866-71. Vol. II. Compiled and Arranged by 
— Kelly. New York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co, 187i. 

Book of Blunders, ising Hibernicisms ; Bulls that are Not Iri 
and 7; i and Baited by the Compiler of  Gean: 

3 Stoddart, & Co. London: 
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& Co. 1871. 


of her daughters Eve,” and includes this and similar figures 
or licenses of poetic diction among unintentional “ blunders.” 

Mr. James I’. Meline* is the author of a very elaborate and pains- 
taking vindication of the unhappy Queen of Scots ayainst the 
charges of which Mr. Froude has made himself the latest 
exponent, and which, whether true or false, he has pressed 
with a vehemence of animosity, a bitterness of language, and a 
warmth of advocacy which certainly violate the usual rules and 
impair the dignity of historical narrative. Mr. Meline writes 
avowedly as a partisan, not professing to relate with impartiality 
the history of the period, but to repair what he regards asa flagrant 
injustice towards a woman who was either one of the greatest 
criminals or one of the most cruelly maligned characters of an 
age rife both in crimes and calumnies. His work is an historical 

arty pamphlet; Mr. Froude’s professes to be a judicial narrative. 
Neverthilere; though the pamphleteer is often sharp and sarcastic 
upon the historian, and reviews his conclusions and examines his 
evidence with strict severity, we are bound to say that on the 
whole, in temper and in courtesy if not in substance, he has 
much the best of it; and that there is less in his langu 
to offend a temperate and impartial reader than in that of Mr. 
Froude. And if now and then he lets fall expressions which 
might have been better spared, it must be admitted that the 
case which he sets himself to make out is one that justifies strong 
censure; implying as it does extreme carelessness, if nothing 
more, in respect of references and quotations, a most extraordinary 
intermixture of statements derived from the best and from the 
worst authorities without a hint to enable the unlearned reader 
to judge which is which, and often without an intimation that 
one sentence comes from a contemporary witness of the highest 
character and another from mere flying rumours, or from writers 
of a long subsequent age; to which must be added mistakes of 
persons and dates that are simply astounding, and, as an earlier 
critic observed, “a total inability to grasp the meaning of in- 
verted commas.” Mr. Froude is charged, for example, with in- 
serting phrases of his own in the midst of a quotation; with 
introducing in the midst of a story cited from one witness a 
fragment from another and less credible witness without noting 
the distinction; with an entire perversion of the meaning of 
most important documents, which he summarizes but does not 
quote ; and with insinuations and suppressicns of a most extra- 
ordinary character, and calculated altogether to misrepresent the 
real value of the evidence. These charges are always accom- 
panied with a reference to the original documents, generally with 
a formal juxtaposition of Mr. Froude’s text with that of his 
authority. We cannot here reproduce Mr. Meline’s argument on 
the main questions at issue; but we may at least say that it is 
entitled to consideration, notwithstanding the writer’s obvious 
spirit of partizanship, and we should very much like to see Mr. 

roude’s answer to those parts of the book which more especially 
concern him, 


Fireside Science + consists of a series of papers on what has been 
aptly called the “ Chemistry of Common Lite,” contributed by Dr. 
Nichols to a technical journal of which he was the editor.. 
Generally speaking, works of the popular scientific order may be 
divided into two species—those which endeavour to set forth 
and illustrate scientific principles and discoveries in popular 
language, and those which, taking the science for granted, 
deal with its application toeveryday purposes. ‘The latter method 
needs less skill and less facility in apprehending the difficulties of 
uneducated minds than the former, and is consequently more 
commonly successful. To this class Dr. Nichols’ work belongs. 
He gives his readers an account of a series of farming experiments 
with mineral mantres, and in the treatment of wet soils lying 
very low, which have considerable agricultural interest; and, 
following up the same line, he discusses the proportions of water in 
nearly all agricultural products, from milk to manure, the origin 
of springs, the food ef plants, the chemistry of eggs, tobacco, and 
kerosene. He further discourses on the conan of water-pipes 
and of clothing, the influence of exercise and of bathing upon the 
skin, in discussing which subject he propounds the not exorbitant 
requisition that, while out-door labourers may wash once or twice 
a-year, persons of sedentary habits should bathe their bodies ‘at 
least once a-week; a doctrine which, moderate as it is, will, we 
fear, be deemed by not a few of his readers too severe for practical 
application. A variety of other topics are briefly and not unplea- 
santly treated in the volume before us, which may prove in- 
teresting and perhaps useful to those who are not alarmed by the 
author’s medest demands in the matter of ablution. 

Mr. James A. Morgan has made a rich collection of Latin and 
other doggrel, which he publishes under the title of Macaronic 
Poetry.{ Much of it, as he avows, does not fall under the defi- 
nition of Macaronic verse, which includes only such as contains 


* Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Latest English Historian: a Narra- 
tive of the Principal Events in the Life of Mary Stuart; with some 
Remarks on Mr. froude’s History of England. By James F. Meline. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside: Press, London : 
Sampson Low, Son & Co. 1872. 


+ Fireside Science ; a Series of Popular Scienti; a ba Subjects 
Connected with Everyday By James R. Nichols A.M., 'M.D., 
of “‘ Chemistry of the Farm and the Sea,” and Editor of “Boston Journal of 
Chemistry.” New York: Hurd & Houghton, : Ri le 
Press, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1871. 

Macaronic Poetry. Collected, with an Introduetion, James 
Morgan, A.M. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
iverside Press. London : Sampson Low & Co. 187% 
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_an intermixture of languages. Of such verse he has a considerable 
store, and not a few pieces which have real merit in their peculiar 
kind. Approaching more nearly than other of the col- 
lection to the same character are the famous medieval alliterative 
poems, “Pugna Po ” “Canum cum Cattis Certamen,” 

Laudes Calvitii,” &c., in which every word from the first to the 
last begins with the same letter, and which consequently compel 
the use of much barbarous Latinity, and of much that cannot be 
called Latin at all. But the best things in the volume are perhaps 
the translations of nursery rhymes into Latin, classic or medizeval, 
of which Mr. Morgan gives us many ly imens. Alto- 
‘gether the collection is one of the most signal examples of the 
\perversion of human ingenuity, and of the amount of wit and 
‘work expended in producing good nonsense, that we have lately 


seen. 

We have before us a new edition of a very small and unpre- 
tending work by Dr. Mitchell— Wear and Tear ; or, Hints for the 
‘Overworked *, which, contrary to our custom, we notice, because it 
contains so much good sense in so limited a s Any one can 
read it in an hour; and, reading it, can learn how much mischief 
an unhealthy and unnatural life is constantly producing among the 
most highly civilized races of mankind, especially among the 
most cultivated and intellectual classes of every community. It is 
the fortune of England that she has a numerous and highly 
cultivated aristocracy who are exempt from the pressure of that over- 
‘work of brain and anxiety of spirit which commerce and the pro- 
fessions now involve. In America, where the highest class consists 

_ of business men, the standard of health and physique is lower 
than it is here; and, the children suffering by the habits of their 
parents, boys and girls are over-worked and over-confined at 
school to a degree that seriously threatens the welfare of future 
generations. The effect on the health of American women is 
notorious, and tells more generally perhaps than in the case of 
the other sex, a large proportion of whom are saved by the neces- 
sity of out-door labour. The author makes out a strong but not 

gerated case as a basis for wise and much needed warnings, 
and the fact that his little essay has reached a fourth edition 
shows that it has made some impression. 

Mr. Hinrichs endeavours, in a series of three volumes, two of 
which only have reached us f, to assist the student to acquire an 

elementary knowledge of the ara sciences by means of ex- 

iments of his own trying. e treatises before us, the first on 

Physics (the rudiments of Mechanics, Optics, Electricity, Mag- 

netism, &c.), and on Chemistry and Mineralogy, are brief and 
simple—too much so to give the reader more than a very elemen- 

smattering of the subjects—and a large part of each volume 
is filled with blank on which the student is to record the 
results of the ee recommended in the text. The plan 

may or may not be a good one, but its execution is obviously im- 

perfect, through the attempt to cram into three hundred s of 
rint the matter of thousand ; a failure suggestive of 
the still greater difficulty of cramming the minds of me and 

‘youths in similar fashion. 

Mr. DwyerJoycef, like many, perhaps most, Irishmen, is cursed 
with a fatal fluency. He rhymes with as much facility as a 
Fenian exhibits in writing or ing treason, and his flow of 
verse is as abundant and unstinted as that of Mr. Gladstone’s elo- 

uence or Mr. Disraeli’s invective. Unhappily the resemblance iscon- 
ned tothe rary ; the — is perforce inferior. Yet there is in 
these “ Ballads of Irish Chivalry ” enough of spirit and vigour to 

‘show that, ifthe author had bridled his Pegasus, restrained the 
rapidity of his pen, and, after writing slowly and carefully, had 
burnt two-thirds of his verses, he might have produced a volume 
half the thickness of this, in t twice the size, which should 
have been read by others than Fenian sympathizers, and which 

‘might have served to popularize among the Sassenach Mr. Dwyer’s 

peculiar notions of Insh hi , and secure them currency until 
some patient student of facts should have dispelled the mists of 
romance which a sham patriotism has shed around the names of the 

‘O’Neils and Baldeargs, and exhibited the knights and patriots of 

Irish legend in their true character of robbers and assassins, 

Messrs. R. Clarke and Co., of Cincinnati, publish a series of 
works § illustrating the history and former condition of Ohio and 
‘the neighbouring region, forming one of those “ Cabinet libraries” 
‘of which we have seen so many lately, but on a larger scale and 
‘in more legible type than the miniature volumes that generally 
pass under that name, and, enclosed in ornamental boxes, adorn 
‘our ——— tables. The Ohio Valley series are in large 

octavo, well printed and well got up. They are, with one excep- 


* Wear and Tear ; or, a Hint for the Overworked. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., Member of the National Academy of Sciences, &c. Fourth Edition. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ The Elements of Physical Science, demonstrated by the Student's own 
and Observations. Gustavus Hinrichs, A.M. vols. 
Vol. I.—The Elements of Physics. With a Plate. 1870. Vol. II.—The 
Elements of Chemistry and Mineralogy. With Two Plates and Journal 
of Experiments, 1871. Davenport, lowa, N.S.: Gri Watson, & Day. 
Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


t Ballads of Irish Danrkite Edition” Inestent By Robert er 
Joyce, M.D., M.R.LA. Com tion. Illustrations by John O’Kea, 
Dublin ; by P. K. Keating, Boston. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 
§ Ohio Valley Historical Series. 


vols, No. 1. Bouquet’s Expedition 
—s the Ohio Indians, 1764. No. 2. Walker’s History of Athens, 

unty O. No. 3. Clark’s Cam in the Illinois, 1773-79. No. 4. 
McBride’s Pioneer Biographies, 2 v No. 5. Smith’s Captivity with the 
Indians. No.6. Dr. Drake’s Pioneer Life in Kentucky. No. 7. Miscella- 
neous. Cincinnati: Clarke & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


_ laid claim to fall into the hands of the one Government whi 


narrative letters addressed by a father to his children, depicts iz 
lively colours the vicissitudes, perils, hardships, and hopes of af 
backwoodsman’s life in the days when Kentucky had not yet, 
lost the character of the dark and bloody ground, and when th 
settler, half farmer and half borderer, could seldom know wheth 
his next day’s duty would be done with spade or rifle, a 
work in his fields, or on the march against marauding Indians, 
One of the volumes before us relates the experiences, at a som 
what earlier period than that mentioned above, of Colone' 
Smith, a pioneer who fell into the hands of hostile Indians, 
whom his comrade was instantly scalped, and who was himself de 
tained in long and tedious captivity. ya work tells the story 
Colonel Bouquet’s campaign against the Indians of Ohio in 1764, 
which mainly assisted to open up the region to pioneering enter-| 
prise. A third contains, in the shape of a letter from the com 
manding officer of the —— a full account -of Colone 
Clark’s operations against the British forces in Illinois in 1778 
79, which gave the colonists an actual footing in the North-we 
without which they might have found it difficult at t) 
conclusion of peace to establish their claim to that ve! 
territory against the reluctance of Great Britain, the ri 
pretensions of Spain, and the jealousy of France—none | 
the three Powers being willing to allow a-region to which 


could certainly and easily maintain exclusive possession of it. li 
the last volume of the series we find a narrative of operations in 
the same region during the War of 1812, and a very curious an’ 
interesting account of the achievements of a predecessor of Ji 
Smith, who appeared for the first time, no one knew how o 
whence, at a meeting of Uhio Methodists in the open air, who laid 
claim to extraordinary physical and spiritual powers, his possessic: 
of which his disciples unhesitatingly believed, and who finally, af 
duping numbers into a conviction that he was no other th» 
the incarnate Deity, suddenly disappeared none ever knew whithe. 
The story is instructive and significant, both for its bearing on t! 
history of Mormonism, which also originated among the wi! 
scenes and people of the Far West, and as an example of t: 
credulity of a comparatively educated, intelligent, and hard-heac 
people, when their religious sense and their appetite for mar 
and mystery are at once appealed to. ——— the series is ¢ 
of great local interest, and worthy of something more than m | 
local notoriety. 
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tion, of no extreme length ; Walker's History of Athens County 
alone being more than- four hundiod eek vi most of th 
volumes much less, Macbride’s Pioneers of Butler Colnty, ant 
Drake’s Pioneer Life in Kentucky, afford x vivid picture of the 

| rude life of the West during the latter half of the eighteenth ané 

the first few years of the present century; the former comprising! 
the or less, of a number. of the first rude! 
| settlers of Butler County, while the latter, consisting of a series of 
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